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SOUTH AFRICAN 
HOLIDAY 
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A noted medical authority, writing SA 
recently of sea-voyaging, as the true antidote 
of city life, described it as a rhythm of a aN 
living, of eating and of sleeping, which ~“”“#4 > N\y G7im— 
in turn induces a rhythm of thinking. | a 
There is a monotony in ocean travel which 
may oppress at first but later heals and 
soothes. The restful influence of ocean 
horizons and the invigorating effects of sea 
air, day after day, replenish mind and : 
body alike. “ f 


It is these benefits of sea-voyaging that 
have helped to bring the South African ( 
Holiday into such general favour; but the \fa 
ocean trip is merely a prelude to the fuller 
change of climate, scenes and interests in 
this Dominion of sunshine, health and 
happiness. 


“Holiday Tours in South Africa” is 
an informative little book on this new field 
of travel which will be gladly sent post 
=| free on application to:—The Dyryrector, 
=| Publicity and Travel Bureau, South Africa 


House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 
and the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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WEEK or so ago I related that when motoring in Sussex I 
called on a lady on Thursday and saw two pictures of two 
brothers. I told the owner that I knew little about pictures but 
thought it possible they would realise £1,000. I put them in the 

car, photographed and catalogued on Friday, on view Saturday, and 
illustrated in the “ Morning Post” and. “ Daily Telegraph.” On Monday 
sIlustrated in the 
“*Times,’ also in 
“Truth,” and _— sold 
Tuesday for £1,900. 
How simple and _ all 
accomplished inside a 
week. I also collected 
jewels, books, &c. 

On Tuesday, 29th 
July, I started a three- 
days’ trip, making 
thirty gratuitous calls— 
more particularly in my 
own glorious Devon, 


Exmoor, Dartmoor, 
Westward Ho! &c., 
covering about 670 


miles. The most interest- 
ing call was at one of 
the ancestral homes of 
England—a_ gentleman 
bearing a_ well-known 
and honoured name 
handed me a catalogue of a famous sale that took place on the 2ist 
May, 1892, at a great London auction room of fifty pictures from the 
collection of the late Right Hon. George last Earl of Egremont. 

ne picture (illustrated) the executors decided not to include, a 
charming portrait by G. Romney of Miss Frances Harford, daughter 
of Frederick Lord Baltimore, married in 1784 to the Hon. William 
Frederick Wyndham. She was the mother of George, fourth Earl of 






Egremont, who was 
born in 1786. She 
died in Florence. It 


is being sold by a 
namesake and descend- 
ant of the family. I 
also put in the car two 
beautiful Dutch pictures 
(illustrated) from the 
same source; all three 
will be included in my 
picture sale on August 
19th, when I shall ex- 
plode a fallacy and 
rove that pictures can 
* sold in August. for 
large sums as well as 
any other month. I 
forecast ‘that this por- 
trait by Romney will 
be sold for the highest 
price ever obtained for 
any picture at my 
Rooms. Will American 

papers please copy? 
{his nne portrait has never been soid at any sale and comes direct from 
the family. These pictures may be viewed any day from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
There is nothing wrong in buying in the cheapest and selling in the 
dearest market. One of our best-known antique furniture buyers is very 
fond of fishing in 
glorious Devon (I mean 
fishing for trout), and 
at times angles for 
chairs, &c., thus com- 
bining business — with 
pleasure. On one 
occasion he paid a 
friendly visit to a lady 
that I have known for 
fifty years, who had 
purchased some years 
ago six chairs in Tor- 
rington for £18. The 
art buyer offered three 
times as much, viz., 
£60. My representa- 
tives called and col- 
lected them, promising 
£100 at least, and ac- 
tually sold for £310 on 
Thursday, within one 
week of collection. I 
therefore secured more 
than five times as much as the dealer offered and 153 times as much as 
they originally cost in a Devon antique shop. It is again necessary for 
me to caution readers of Impostors, Rogues, and Vagabonds, who call 
and state they are my representatives. My staff never call uninvited and 
can always produce the actual letter requesting the call or other evidence 
of their bona fides. 


.HURCOMBS, PICCADILLY, W.1. 


(Entrance: 1 Dover Street.) ’Phone: Gerrard 5971-4, 
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INCREASED COMPOUND BONUSES 
Triennium, 1927-1929, 





THE UNITED 
KINGDOM PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


announce that the results of the recent Valuation 
justify Further Increases in of 
Compound Eonus. 


the rates 


The Bonuses declared range from 


£2 10 to £250 


per annum on each £100 of 
Sum Assured 


as increased by existing Bonuses. 











——~ 


UNITED KINGDOM 


PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Chairman: The Right Hon. Walter Runciman. 


FUNDS EXCEED - £18,000,000 























ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 


FOR MENTAL DISORDERS, 


NORTHAMPTON. 


FOR THE UPPER AND 
MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 





PrRESIDENT—THE Most Hon, THR 
MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., A.D.C 





Medical Superintendent: Daniet F, Rampaut, M.A., M.D. 


THIS Registered Hospital is situated in 120 acres of park and 
pleasure grounds. Voluntary Boarders, persons suffering from incipient 
nervous and mental disorders, as well as certified patients of both sexes, 
are received for treatment. Careful clinical, bio-chemical, bacterio- 
logical and pathological examinations. Private rooms with special 
nurses, male or female, in the Hospital or in one of the numerous 
villas in the grounds of the various branches can be provided. 


WANTAGE HOUSE. 


This is a Reception Hospital, in detached grounds with a separate 
entrance, to which patients and voluntary boarders can be admitted. 
It is equipped with all the apparatus for the most modern treatment 
of Mental and Nervous Disorders. It contains special departments 
for hydrotherapy by various methods, including Turkish and Russian 
baths, the prolonged immersion bath, Vichy Douche, Scotch Douche, 
Electrical baths, Plombiéres treatment, etc. There is an Operating 
Theatre, a Dental Surgery, an X-ray Room, an Ultra-Violet Apparatus, 
and a Department for Diathermy and High-Frequency treatment. It 
also contains Laboratcries for bio-chemical, bacteriological, and 
pathological research. 


MOULTON PARK. 


Two miles from the Main Hospital. there are several branch estab- 
lishments and villas situated in a park and farm of 650 acres. Milk, 
meat, fruit and vegetables are supplied to the Hospital from the farm, 
gardens and orchards of Moulton Park. Occupation therapy is a 
feature of this branch, and patients are given every facility for 
occupying themselves in farming, gardening, and fruit growing. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL. 


The Seaside house of St. Andrew's Hospital is beautifully situated 
in a Park of 330 acres, at Lianfairfechan, amidst the finest scenery in 
North Wales. On the North-West side of the Estate a mile of sea- 
coast forms the boundary. Voluntary Boarders or Patients may visit 
this branch for a short seaside change or for longer periods. The 
Hospital has its own private bathing house on the seashore. There is 
trout-fishing in the park. 





At all the branches of the Hospital there are cricket grounds, foot- 
ball and hockey grounds, lawn_tennis courts. (grass and hard court), 
croquet grounds, golf courses and bowling greens. Ladies and gentle- 
men have their own gardens, and facilities are provided for handicrafts, 
such as carpentry, etc. : 

For terms and further particulars apply to the Medical Superintendent 
(Telephone: No, 56 Northampton), who can be seen in London by 
appointment, 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


THAT the Bible, the New Testament, or at least 
some one book of Holy Scripture, has been 
published or circulated by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in 630 different languages. 


THAT the books, whatever they cost, are sold 
at prices which the poor can afford to pay, so 
that everyone, at home and abroad, may be 
able to purchase at least a Gospel. 

THAT the foreign mission which you support 
draws on the Bible Society for nearly all the 
Scriptures it uses, and obtains them free of 
expense to itself, 

THAT out of every £1 expended by the Bible 
Society in producing and circulating the Scrip- 
tures, only about 8/- comes back to it as the 
proceeds of sales. 

THAT friends and lovers of the Bible should 
support the Society to-day more generously than 
ever—now that all its expenses have so heavily 
increased, and its immense popular editions are 
costing two or three times as much to produce 
as they did before the war. 

THAT gifts will be gratefully acknowledged by 


the Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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x Toothache x3 
;; Im an emergency temporary relief may bey 
,, obtained by rubbing the gum gently with the ..4 
** finger or cotton wool moistened with “ Vapex.” a 
x Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- per bottle si 
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Drop” has many other valuable x 
uses. 


Keep “ Vapex” at hand inthe summer as well > 
as in winter, because it willenable you to avoid = 


Summer Headaches 
which are very depressing. Vapex may be ™: 
applied to the forehead with the finger or * 
cotton wool. Inaclose “ muggy ” atmosphere 
the refreshing “‘ Vapex” vapour quickly dispels 


Travel Fatigue wl 
The air of railway carriages, buses, and ships’ 
cabins is apt to become very oppressive. ~3 
Breathe “Vapex” from your handkerchief “¥ 
to keep the head clear—the penetrating vapour ~*~? 
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“ROYAL” BOILERS 


or kitchen, and will give warmth 


in every room when_used_in 
conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


ROBIN HOOD 






are suitable for fixing in scullery 


Write for Booklst, 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 
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FINANCIALLY SOUND 


is the man of to-day who is in receipt of a Life — | 
Pension. | | 


He has no worries over Stock Exchange fluctuations 
or Trade Slumps, for he knows that, come what | 
may, he has a regular income as long as he lives. | 


PURCHASE AN ANNUITY 


with the Canada Life Assurance Co. and you will 
be equally secure, for the assets of over £36,000,000 


are under direct Government control, and you are | 





certain to receive what you contract to get, without 
delay or fuss of any kind. At the same time you 


SECURE A LARGER INCOME 


For instance, a man aged 65, who purchases a 
CANADA LIFE ANNUITY for £2,000 secures 
an annual return of £221 9s. 8d., which is paid 
regularly for life, just like a Government pension. 











Other ages at proportionate rates, 


The advantages of this type of investment are clearly set out in booklet 
form, a copy of which we should be pleased to send you free of 
obligation. 


THE CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE CO. | 


(Incorporated in Canada as a Limited Liability Company), 


No. 22, CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 2, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 
LONDON, S.W. 1. | 
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News of the mn 


August 4th 
N] EITHER the peaceful temper of these times, nor 
thankfulness for victory and peace vouchsafed to 
us should Jet us forget the anniversary of August 4th, 
with its solemn warning to ourselves and the generations 
to come. The day was fitly chosen for the dedication 
of four memorials in France, on which appear the 
names of fifty-two thousand British men who were 
missing in France and whose graves are unidentified. 
At Loos, Vis-en-Artois, Poziéres and Louverval the 
monuments were unveiled and short but dignified services 
were held. The French local authorities showed every 
sympathy with these British memorials on their soil, 
Such monuments are rightly set up, not that by so doing 
we imagine ourselves to be benefiting departed heroes, 
but because it is our duty to ourselves to show our 
thankfulness for what they did, and to do all we can to 
prevent those, who shall grow up with no remembrance 
af the glories or the horrors of war, from being ignorant 
of the lessons taught from 1914-18 or regardless of those 
it whose sufferings the human race learnt those lessons, 
* * * * 


Great Britain and India 

‘ Before Parliament was prorogued the Prime Minister 
made it clear that the Government must stand its 
ground on the question of participation in the Round 
Fable Conference by any member of the Simon Com- 
mission, We are extremely glad that the logic of realities 
as been allowed to overcome the logic of appearances. 
But this was only possible through the public. spirit 








‘policy remains a mystery. Sir 


of Sir John Simon himself, who wrote a carefully phrased 
letter to Sir Austen Chamberlain, begging to be saved 
from his friends. How Mr. Lloyd George, with his 
Celtic imagination and quickness of perception, can 
be misled into opposing the Government in its Indian 
Herbert Samuel, on 
the other hand, spoke with the authentic voice of 
Liberalism in his address at the Liberal Summer School 
last week, emphasizing that tragedy of cross-purposes, 
due to psychological differences, to which we have so 
often called attention. Those who would use the Simon 
Report as a torpedo may well reflect on the remark of 
a Moslem leader quoted in the Times, that the Simon 
Commission is to take by its Report the réle of an 
expert witness, and that such a witness “ does not 
usually leave the box to go and sit with the jury.” 
* * * * 


Another clash between police and Congress passive 
resisters is reported from Bombay. On _ Friday, 
August Ist, in spite of a Police Commissioner’s order, a 
patriotic procession, led by Mrs. Hansa Mehta, daughter 
of a well-known Indian, made its way towards the Fort 
business area, where it was stopped. There was no dis- 
turbance at first; the people simply squatted and were 
joined in the evening by Congress leaders like Mr. 
Vallabhai Patel and fandit Malivaya. A _ forcible 
disjcisal became necessary in the early hours of Saturday 
morning, and the leaders were arrested. This unfortunate 
episode will not, however, stop the Viceroy’s efforts 
to bring the Congress into the Conference. The two 
Nehrus are being removed from the gaol at Allahabad 
so that they may meet and consult with Mr. Gandhi 
at Poona. Estimates are now being published of the 
loss to the Bombay market for cotton futures caused 
by the frequent hartals and boycotts, and it is suggested 
that, while the “ hedging ” business is being transferred 
to some extent to Liverpool, the present deadlock may 
be a means of encouraging the local manufacturers in 
the Punjab. Let us say here that we most deeply 
regret the great damage done by the floods in Sind. 

* * * * 
Imperial Trade 

In the House of Commons last week the Prime Minister 
announced the Agenda of the Imperial Conference. 
The items which were originally the raisons @étre of 
the Conference, foreign policy and defence, still appear 
but are almost swamped by the economic problems. 
Tariffs and preferences will be discussed and we hope 
that some bubbles will be pricked. Mr. Baldwin in an 
admirable speech delivered at Bewdley last Saturday 
put plainly views likely to be expressed’ by the repre- 
sentatives from the Dominions upon Empire Free Trade 
or Protection suggested to them from London. We 
have noted a curious result of the efforts to split the 
Unionist Party in connexion with the commercial Treaty 
with Rumania which we mentioned last week. Appar- 
ently the signature had to be delayed and a clause 
inserted providing against the risk of a British Government 
putting on an unfavourable tariff,and the cause of this 
is naturally attributed to our customer’s fear of Empire 
Protection, 
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— claim it as a very substantial and an exemplary advance 


On Thursday, July 31st, the House of Commons 
received the Report from the Committee of Privileges 
upon Mr. Sandham’s wild and wicked libel upon his 
colleagues. He was given every chance of substantiating 
it if he could and would. He did not do so, and the 
whole House, except thirteen members who for unknown 
reasons took his side, resolved that he should be ad- 
monished by the Speaker. This Mr. Speaker did with 
pain and dignity. The House turned to the Indian 
Conference, as we have recorded already, and to the 
Treaty with Iraq. There seems to be some lack of 
confidence that under it the Nestorian and Kurdish 
minorities will receive justice in the future. We hope 
that there is no solid basis for this doubt. We have 
full confidence that through the reign of King Feisal, 
who has again been welcomed here, justice will prevail, 
for he will not lightly throw away the principles of 
tolerance and justice which he has imbibed and loyally 
practised under the guidance of the Mandatory Power. 


* * * * 


On Saturday, August 2nd, the King’s Speech was read 
in the Upper House and the Commission proroguing 
Parliament until October 28th. The Appropriation Bill 
was received and passed, and the Royal Assent given to 
numerous Acts. In the Lower House, Mr. Snowden, 
for the Prime Minister, who had already left the country, 
read out the Government’s proposals for dealing with 
agriculture in the future. We have written of them 
elsewhere. In the discussion upon the Appropriation 
Bill it was made plain to the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs that there is not unanimity upon the 
question of amending the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. To some there is in Mr. Henderson’s proposals 
an echo of the old Geneva Protocol of 1924, which involved 
commitments to the use of force which the Empire would 
not undertake. There will be no more discussion in 
Parliament before the amendments come up at Geneva, 
for that will be in September, and Mr. Henderson should 
be loth to take any advantage of the natural reluctance 
which both Houses would have in October to throw over 
our delegate. 

* * * 
The King’s Speech 

The King’s Speech at the end of the session would 
seem a long record of work done if it is not compared 
with the rather bombastic programme of the Government 
and of the Labour Party after the General Election. 
The most notable of the projects dropped has been the 
Education Bill. After great promise of amicable agree- 
ment upon it, difficulties appeared, and even its best 
friends knew that the country has neither the buildings 
nor the teaching staff ready for a sudden and large 
increase in the number of children to attend. We 
suspect also that the Chancellor of the Exchequer lost 
any enthusiasm that he may have had for providing 
the cost. In foreign affairs the tale told by the Gracious 
Speech is creditable. It recalls the success of the Hague 
Conference which, after its hairsbreadth escape from 
dissolution when the French delegates felt outraged by 
Mr. Snowden, took Europe a long pace forward by 
setting the Young Plan to work. The end of the Occupa- 
tion of the Rhineland now instead of nearly five years 
hence is a mercy, and this country can claim to have 
done much to make it possible. The Naval Conference 
of London was another success, due to the continuity 
of policy followed by H.M.’s Governments. In so far 
as the resulting Treaty was signed only by the three 
non-Latin Governments out of the five Governments 
represented, it was not a complete success, but we can 


towards disarmament. 
* * * * 
We trust that India will ponder upon the King. 
Emperor’s words about the coming Conference :— 


“T earnestly pray that a spirit of mutual trust and friendship 
may unite all races and creeds in India, and the representatives 
of both countries, in their discharge of the responsibilities which 
the Conference will impose upon them.” 


Let India believe that his words represent the spirit 
of this country. The speech also records the domestic 
legislation and uses the unusually strong words that 
the high level of unemployment and the world-wide 
depression in trade are “ causing Me very grave anxiety,” 
If there are any among us who can remain lighthearted 
upon these subjects, let them realize quickly that they 
ought to share the King’s very grave anxiety. There 
are now over two millions out of work. Let us record 
here that the Select Committee on the remuneia- 
tion of Ministers has recommended that the Prime 
Minister’s salary should be raised from £5,000 to £7,000 
a year. We do not think that anyone who realizes the 
cost of keeping up the official residence since the War, 
quite apart from Lord and Lady Lee’s generous provision 
for Chequers, will grudge this. 
* * * * 

Summer Schools 

The interest in Summer Schools which supplies the 
chief material for the “ off’? season of the Press has 
been equally divided this year between the Liberal 
School at Oxford and the I.L.P. School held near Welwyn. 
Mr. E. D. Simon gave his fellow Liberals yet another 
bone over which to wrangle by his admission of an open 
mind on the subject of a 10 per cent. revenue duty in 
the present emergencies of trade. More important 
perhaps than his clash with Sir Walter Layton was 
the complete divergence of view on rationalization on 
Tuesday. Mr. W. L. Hichens expressed the orthodox 
view of the most up-to-date business men; Mr. Angus 
Watson, known to be sorely tried by the increasing 
de-humanization of industry, challenged any of the 
high priests of rationalization to prove that trusts or 
railway amalgamations or coal combines, &c., had 
resulted in production at a lower price or in increased 
efficiency. He pointed out, too, the evil effect of 
“‘ rationalization ” in journalism, and suggested that its 
days as a fetish were numbered because it set the machine 


above the human being. 
* * + * 


International Co-operation 

At a time when financiers as well as industrialists are, 
willy-nilly, being brought into the dusty political arena, 
there is a special welcome for what the Manchester 
Guardian describes as an account of the most important 
work ever undertaken by a group of financial experts 
for the common good. This takes the form of a pamphlet 
just published by the League of Nations Secretariat 
(obtainable from Messrs. Williams & Norgate, 1s. 6d.), 
which sets forth the principles and methods of financial 
reconstruction work by the League in Austria, Hungary, 
and other countries. In a way this publication is a fare- 
well tribute to the labours of Sir Arthur Salter who, to 
the general regret, has resigned his position at the head of 
the Economic Section of the League. International 
economic co-operation is slow off the mark, eppur si 
muove. We publish elsewhere an account of the recent 
developments in the direction of Cultural Co-operation, 
and record with especial satisfaction the appointment of 
Professor Alfred Zimmern, who for five years has struggled 
to make the Institute in Paris a useful institution, to the 
Montague Burton Chair of International Relations at 
Oxford, 
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An “S.0.S.”? from France 

An article published by M. Jacques Kayser, editor of 
the République, on Sunday, is perhaps the most encourag- 
ing sign of the times that has come out of France since 
Locarno. Under the heading “S.0.S.” he alleges that 
Chauvinism has revived both in France and Germany, 
that the whole of Europe is conjugating the verb “ to 
arm,” and that the Governments, instead of taking 
measures to secure peace, are blaming one another, and 
thinking only of measures to prepsre for war. This at 
a time when Europe is supposed to be “ liquidating the 


War”! This phrase, if it means anything, he says, 
means abandoning all “ measures of exception.” He 
argues that “the out-of-date thesis of national 


sovereignty ” should be consigned to the limbo where it 


belongs, and that if the nations really mean peace and 
disarmament the only way forward is bilateral demilitariza- 
tion of frontier zones and general disarmament on the 
German model under international control. The genuinely 
pacifist opinion in France is getting the lead which it 
deserves, and the old brigade are unsheathing their 
swords against even the policy of M. Briand. M. Poincaré 
is again adjuring the French people, in so many words, 
to keep their powder dry. 
x * * * 
China 
During the last week the “ Red ” armies have entered 
and looted Changsha south of Hankow, and are now 
stated to have been induced to evacuate it again by a 
cash payment from the Nanking Government. The 
latter, however, seeras to be losing heavily through the 
desertions of unpaid troops to the enemy and is in no 
position to undertake the successful defence of Hankow, 
which is threatened by the Red armies. Neither is it 
likely that this or any other Government in China will 
be able to meet the claims which are piling up against 
it for damage to neutral life and property, claims which, 
in its anxiety to establish its claim to legitimacy, it 
almost eagerly acknowledges. In the circumstances, 
therefore, there is justification for the additional measures 
which are to be taken to protect British life and property 
on the Yangtze. White missionaries are seized and 
held to ransom, and the devastation of the countryside 
by bandits and the Reds continues. 
* * * x 
Trade with Russia 
On Saturday, August 2nd, a new Italo-Russian Trade 
Agreement was signed. Its terms have not yet been 
disclosed, but the news has apparently been received 
with acclamation in the Italian Press, where it is hailed 
as departing from the methods of “ ultra-parliamentary 
France.” On the same day the Treasury Department 
in Washington, as a result of conversations with the 
Soviet representatives, decided that the case against 
the import of Russian pulpwood had not been proved, 
The embargo upon the waiting cargoes was accordingly 
revoked, and it was announced that in future the burden 
of proof, in any application for an embargo, should lie 
on the complainers. The question is not, however, 
even yet quite settled, for the Department is _ itself 
pursuing inquiries as to whether convict labour is in 
fact used in the Soviet lumber and mining industries. 
If they find that it is, there is bound to be further trouble. 
* * * * 
The Annual Military Training 
During the past fortnight the South of England from 
Aldershot to the coast, East Anglia, and the East 
Coast of Scotland have been the chicf areas of annual 
military training and camps. The sight of them should 
give a much needed stimulus to recruiting. There is 
a shocking irony in thousands of lads living on the 


“dole” while the advantages of the Army are not 
taken. Many of the lads are not up to the required 
standards of physique, education or character: and 
that is as sad as the fact that those who are fitted are 
not impelled by self-respect to prefer the Service to 
idleness. The Army is not, as it was at times in the 
Jast century, a last resort for the out-of-work. The 
pay is adequate; the food and outfit very good, and 
the preparation for employment in civil life is excellent. 
The chance of free travel abroad would attract them 
if they had a little better education to stimulate the 
spirit of inquiry. We fear that these lads dread dis- 
cipline and the sense of being tied to regular life. The 
Territorials and Officers’ Training Corps are now under 
canvas. We regret that they have not had _ better 
weather, for they deserve to be rewarded for their 
patriotism by having the best of all holidays in the 
open air. The sacrifices of employers who let men go 
when it is not easy should always be recognized and 
encouraged. 
* * * * 

The Papal Coinage 

The Vatican is taking another step that is a recognized 
indication of independence in a State. It is to issue 
its own coinage. Until fifty years ago the Popes had 
issued coins for nearly a thousand years from mints in 
Rome and in troubled times from Gaeta, Avignon and 
elsewhere. Intervals were filled by the issues made 
Sede vacante. There is no economic importance or objec- 
tion: the issue will be made and limited under arrange- 
ments with the Italian Treasury, to the values corre- 
sponding to those of Italian coins, and minted at the 
Royal Mint. The interest lics in the historical continuity, 
for :— 

“Ambition sigh’d: She found it vain to trust 
The faithless Column and the crumbling Bust: 
“The Medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Thro’ climes and ages bears each form and name.” 
* * * * 
Obituary 

After holding office, nominally, for fifty-two years, 
Dr. J. McGrath, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, died 
last week. He did good work for the University, especially 
on its business side, for many years, but for the last twelve 
years he had been little more than a name, even to 
members of his own college, since he took no part in 
College activities-—-he had not dined in Hall, or visited 
the Common Room, since the War. He did not lose 
the general respect he had earned, but his death at the 
age of ninety-one raises the question whether there 
should be a compulsory retiring age for the Heads of 
Houses at the old Universities. Without one may arise 
an anomaly which, unlike All Souls, is not a desirable 
anomaly. The death is reported also of Siegfried Wagner, 
at Bayreuth on Monday. He has not long survived the 
death of his mother. Although inevitably suffering 
from being the son of his father, he was a man of con- 
siderable artistic talent, both as composer and conductor. 
His later years—he was only sixty-one when he died— 
were given entirely to the preservation of the Wagner 
tradition at Bayreuth, and this he did well and intelli- 
gently. It is believed that his English wife will carry on 
in his place until their son, Wicland Wagner, comes of 
- * * 8 & 

Bank Rate, 8 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103}}; on Wednesday week, 1034; a year ago, 1004; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91; on 
Wednesday week, 90}; a year ago, 84. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 79}; on Wednesday week» 
79}; a year ago, 74. 
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Agriculture 


i hye country as a whole so much prefers being left 
alone that there are no great regrets that the 
King’s Speech on the prorogation of Parliament, which 
is on the whole a creditable record of achievement by 
both Houses, falls far short of the swollen programme 
with which the Labour Party trumpeted its acceptance 
of office. Then, and throughout the session, there has 
been little sign that they would touch our greatest, oldest 
and for several reasons most fundamentally important 
industry, which has been at least as depressed as any 
other. As a general rule Governments can do harm 
to an industry by taxing it or otherwise hampering it, 
but can do it little good. That must be done by the 
people who work at it. Though the Unionists relieved 
agriculture of burdens of local taxes, the land remains 
subject to crippling taxation, both annual taxes and that 
‘apital levy which falls at disconcertingly uncertain 
periods and is known as the Death Duties. We can see 
little hope of more relief for agriculture until there is 
gencral relief from our burdens ; may that come before 
they have broken the country’s back ! 

It has been said that the Labour Party is so urban that 
it has no understanding of, or pity for, the rural population, 
We have always hoped that there will never arise a kind 
of class-war between town and country when _ both 
might forget that they are brethren. There were signs 
of this kind of danger during the coal strike, when the 
rural labourer was heard (so far as he is ever articulate) 
saying on all sides that the miners who had much more 
money than he had were wickedly holding up the 
country to ransom. Irresponsible people lately tried to 
teach the coal consumer to call the Coal Mines Act 
““the dear coal Bill.” If legislation of any kind is to 
be introduced to give the agriculturist an economic 
reward, we should deplore any chance of the urban 
population being taught to ery “A dear food Bill,” 
which might well arouse antagonism and do_ infinite 
harm. Ignorance is, of course, the chief danger, and 
we fear that the Labour Party, from Ministers to voters 
(except any Labour directors of the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, which lately burnt its fingers as landlord 
and farmer), are very ignorant of agricultural conditions. 
They have little notion, for instance, of the number of 
owners who to-day are working themselves on their own 
small or large acreage of land. Where older custom 
has not been broken they have little idea of the intimate 
partnership—of great value in good times and the only 
salvation in bad—between landlord, farmer and labourer 
in working the land. Of the conditions of markets and 
of labour, with the infinite variety of skill demanded, 
they naturally are profoundly ignorant, as most of us 
are of one another’s business. 

At the very end of the session the Government has 
introduced an Agricultural Marketing Bill (with its 
Consumers’ Committee), and has announced a_ pro- 
gramme or policy. It will be everyone’s duty to con- 
sider this carefully during the recess, and we do not 
complain of the procedure. The cynics say that the 
Government is after the rural vote at last. We prefer 
to give them credit for really wanting to help. They 
begin by proposing to make small holdings and _allot- 
ments more easily available. We know of nobody who 


will oppose this except those who are disheartened by 
the many failures that they have seen. For many years we 
have preached small holdings, subject to one condition, 
co-operation, which is necessary if the small holder is to 
compete with the large farm in Great Britain or the 
Empire or America. He has failed, expensively to 


others beside himself (unless he is an exceptional worker 
with, probably, an exceptional family), where he and 
his neighbours have not co-operated in buying and 
selling and in the use of machinery and even horses, 
We shall welcome yet another effort to spread small 
holdings, although the powers of the County Councils 
are not by any means fully exercised to-day. Their 
complaint is that the applicants are not men who will 
succeed, and that they have started so many men 
already upon a disastrous course. We have no objection 
to the intensive cultivation of the best land, but if land 
is compulsorily taken the criticism must be expected 
from the independent farmer that the authorities ‘* pick 
out the eyes ” of the land to help the assisted applicant. 
Allotments are very different. They are really an urban 
or suburban problem, not less important for that, 
because we believe that they may be of great benefit 
to the health and character of town folk as well as to 
their pockets. In really rural villages there is seldom 
lack of Jand for allotments if needed; very often they 
are not needed because each labourer has, practically 
rent-free, a garden quite as large as he and his family 
want to cultivate in their spare time. Holders elsewhere 
must also in some degree co-operate ; not necessarily in 
selling because they produce mainly for their own con- 
sumption like the Homecrofter, but they can co-operate 
with advantage in buying seeds, manures and tools and, 
most important, in getting and holding the land. Few 
but the most paternal landowners can be expected to let 
land by the pole to single persons of no continuity and 
perhaps without responsible heirs. But owners will 
most readily let land by the acre to any Allotment 
Holders’ Society which promises continuity and responsi- 
bility upon a broad basis. 

Then an Unemployment Scheme is proposed by the 
“creation” of special holdings for market gardening 
and poultry for “ suitable unemployed workers.” The 
countryman will not grudge that aspiration; he would 
like such a man to have his opportunity, but he will 
not take it very seriously. Next we are offered an 
Agricultural Land Utilization Corporation to conduct 
large-scale farming and to afford training on demonstra- 
tion farms, particularly in businesslike management. 
Here we see either encouragement or duplication of the 
work done with varying energy by the County Councils 
under their powers. Public abattoirs and better bulls 
are to be encouraged. Agricultural education and 
research are to be developed, particularly in regard to 
the diseases of animals. No mention is made of the 
Veterinary College. There is a vague hint of the 
labourers sharing in the expected increased prospcrity. 


We cannot tell whether this means some different 
grading of statutory wages or some_ profit-sharing 


scheme, such perhaps as Mr. Strutt introduced for 
Lord Rayleigh at Terling. We have no space to-day 


‘to go into the old question of wages bolstered up by 


statute while the price of the product falls; nor does 
the Government attempt to answer it. There is reference 
to the Housing Bill as promising improvements in rural 
housing and mitigation of “ the evil of the tied cottage.” 
Tied cottages may sometimes be evil, but they are 
nowadays seldom tied unless it is necessary. Does 
Dr. Addison realize that a stock-man must inhabit a 
cottage close to his stock? Unless there are cottages 
to spare close to the stock, a cottage must be tied to 
the stockman. This is at least as important as that 
the occupiers of 10 and 11 Downing Street should live 
near Whitehall. Scotland is offered only a _ misty 
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prospect of reclamation of barren land. The owners 
have already: learnt, to their cost and with fair accuracy, 
what land will support human life, what will support 
cattle or sheep, what will support forests, and what will 
only support deer, grouse and ptarmigan. Problems of 
cereals are to wait until after the Imperial Conference ; 
there are hints of regulation of prices, bulk purchases 
and Import Boards. We have felt the plausible attraction 
of imports of corn in bulk by the State, but those who 
remember the working of the Wheat and Sugar Com- 
missions during the War will scrutinize any new scheme 
very closely. 

The ‘“ Conclusion ” is the happiest paragraph of the 
programme. In a sense it is only words, but they are 
words of encouragement, and we believe that agri- 
culturists need them sadly. They have been through 
prolonged hard times and sce no brighter prospect ahead. 
They feel that all that Governments have done for them 
has been to tax them or to harry them with officials and 
regulations that cost money to carry out. Sympathy 
and understanding will go a long way to put a new 


heart into them, and then we may see the revival which 
will really come only in one way, through their own 
intelligent efforts. Sir Horace Plunkett, wisest and most 
sympathetic of advisers, in a further letter to the Times 
of August 2nd, wrote that the farmers must put their 
own house in order before they can hope to benefit by 
legislation. He hates tariff walls and would have no 
more of Protection than we would. He has little faith 
in artificial help to the farmer as part of a scheme for 
relieving unemployment. The agriculturists must organize 
not only their industry of production but also their 
selling. What they produce is consumed in the country ; 
their market should be in the towns near by them. 
The supply of food there is well organized for the con- 
sumer but takes no account of the producers round the 
town. These producers must fight and organize until 
they ‘come first in that ready market. All who know 
them want to help them; and now the Government, 
which has been held ignorant of their troubles, offers to 
help. Relying on themselves first, let them study and 
criticize the offer before Parliament meets again. 


The Problems of Unemployment 


JHE end of the Session, and the simultaneous publi- 
cation of several important books on the subject, 
afford us the opportunity of again reviewing our ideas 
on the present economic crisis. The time is ripe for such 
a review for, in spite of Mr. Baldwin’s remarks to the 
contrary, the crisis has assumed proportions which it did 
not show a year ago, and is affecting production and 
cmployment over the whole world. During the course 
of this year the depression has been steadily deepening, 
and it seems likely during the coming winter that an 
unprecedented number of people, larger in the aggregate 
than the population of many nations, will be suffering 
from unemployment and the consequent poverty and 
distress. It is a situation which calls for the deepest 
thought and effort from everyone, and the first step in 
this thinking should be to distinguish carefully between 
the different elements in the crisis—to stop talking about 
“the problem of unemployment,” and to think about the 
many problems of which it is composed. 

The cause which perhaps exerts its baleful influence 
most widely is the monetary problem, with the importance 
of which Sir Josiah Stamp and many economists have for 
years been trying to impress the public mind. With the 
return of the principal countries of the world to the gold 
standard, and its adoption by many nations which did not 
previously adhere to it, a world shortage of gold has made 
itself felt. This stringency has been accentuated until 
recently by the Stock Exchange boom in the United 
States, and is still accentuated by the hoarding policy of 
the Bank of France and, to a minor extent, of a few other 
central banks. Its effect is a constant fall in the level of 
wholesale prices, very often not passed on to the consumer 
till a long time has elapsed, and consequent depression 
in all branches of industry. The only remedy upon which 
all economists are agreed for this evil is co-operation 
between central banks to economize in the use of gold. 
It was one of the collateral objects of the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements, when this was set up ; and it would 
be interesting to know how far governments—the British 
Government in particular—and central banks are urging 
upon the B.LS. the adoption of sucha policy. Probably 
no remedy on a national scale is possible, but various 
schemes for palliation are mooted, the latest of which is 
that of Mr. G. D. H. Cole.* He urges the adoption of a 


_* Gold, Credit, and Employment. By G. D. H. Cole. (Allen and 
Unwin. 5s.) 





managed currency—i.e., that the price level should be 
stabilized in terms of money, while international payments 
continue to be made in gold. Probably no one could say 
exactly how such a scheme would work. It would, how- 
ever, be rather like a gambler’s last throw, for it is at 
least possible that the drain of gold, especially if the 
decline in world prices continues at the present rate, 
would exhaust our supplies and ruin our credit far earlier 
than Mr. Cole supposes. At best it could only be a 
temporary expedient, for we should still require a fixed 
minimum reserve of gold, and when this minimum was 
reached the present impasse would be repeated. 

Mr. Cole is more interesting where he talks about the 
redistribution of the national income through taxation, 
and the institution of productive relief works on a large 
scale. The stock Treasury argument against this, that 
any money so used is diverted from other more productive 
uses, is now disputed by many economists of note, includ- 
ing Mr. J. M. Keynes and Mr. Henry Clay. On this sub- 
ject, however, Mr. J. A. Hobson? is even more interesting, 
as he attempts to find in this quarter the root of the whole 
crisis. Where, he says, the sole duty of the management 
of industry is to pay the highest possible return on capital 
invested, there is a permanent tendency for the rise in the 
general standard of living to lag behind the rise in pro- 
ductive power—i.e., there is a permanent tendency to 
oversave (thus accounting, incidentally, for the trade 
eycle). The maintenance and renewal of capital receives 
too large a proportion of the price as compared with labour, 
and there is no market for a part of the products of the 
‘apital which has been saved. Since the War this ten- 
dency would appear to have been accentuated by the 
increased part played by finance in rationalized 
industry. For this situation also there is no complete 
remedy on a national scale, and strict limits are set to the 
redistribution of national income by taxation in this 
country by the danger of a flight from the pound. All 
that can be done, and we hope will be done, is to accelerate 
Mr. Thomas’s policy of financing public works by means 
of generous grants to those districts which cannot hope to 
employ at their proper trade many of the population who 
are now unemployed. and, as suggested by Mr. Angus 
Watson in his recent address to the Liberal Summer 
School, to give labour a stake in industry, thus at once 
By J. A. Hobson. (Allen 





+ Rationalization and Unemployment, 
and Unwin. 3s. 6d.* 
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banishing “ ca’canny”” methods, and redressing the 
balance between capital savings and consumption. Mr. 
Thomas also introduced another policy which is of great 
yalue in this connexion, that of squeezing out the water 
from many branches of industry and providing credit for 
reorganization on modern and efficient lines. This also 
needs the far more whole-hearted co-operation, first, of 
the banks and, secondly, of the whole industrial and 
commercial community. The traditional claim of British 
bankers, that they know nothing of the conduct of indus- 
try, and exist only to facilitate the operations of those 
who do, must give way before the need to bring about a 
proper organization of industry, and to revive the export 
trade upon which we so largely depend. Whether he 
chooses or not, the banker has the power to influence 
industry profoundly, and if his powers are not properly 
used the responsibility for failure must rest largely on him. 
The lead given by the Bank of England should be of great 
value here. 

Finally we come to the question of unemployment 
relief, for the name unemployment insurance is now very 
largely inapplicable to our system. Relief there must be. 
Of that we are profoundly certain. There is no reason, 
however, why our present system should not be altered so 
that it ceases to be, as it now is, a direct subsidy for 
unemployment at the expense of employment. Several 
industries at present are deliberately living on the dole, 
using it to enable them to keep their workmen on short 
time and to postpone reorganization. Where this happens, 
as Sir William Beveridge suggests in a recent article in the 
Political Quarterly, the industry should be scheduled, made 
to pay an increased contribution to the Fund until the 
state of affairs is altered, and prevented from engaging 
labour except through a Labour Exchange. The Exchanges 
would thus have some check on the number of men 
engaged, and pressure would be brought to bear by the 
extra charge to bring about reorganization in the industry- 
The total number employed by an industry fluctuates, 


naturally, far less than the number employed by any one 
firm, and a reorganized industry would be able to engage 
labour in this way, as well as to offer far better chances of 
steady employment, owing to its improved efficiency, 
At present we are merely subsidizing inefficiency. 

This reform in our unemployment relief system might 
be accompanied, to follow Sir William Beveridge further, 
by a determined attempt at better. organization of the 
labour market as a whole, without which no proper scheme 
of transference can take place—and transference is the 
only final remedy for unemployment in such industries as 
coal and cotton, which cannot hope to reabsorb all 
their displaced labour. 

It must be emphasized that none of these policies, by 
itself, forms a complete solution of our present economic 
difficulties. It is of little use bringing about co-operation 
in the use of gold if we do not at the same time reorganize 
our industries for competition in the firmer market thus 
created. Nor is it of any use to organize the labour market 
properly without taking advantage of it to set “ industrial 
reserves”’ thus stabilized to work. In this connexion, we 
must return finally to Mr. Cole, who gives in one of his 
essays a list of urgent productive relief works, which are 
not at present likely to be undertaken by commercial 
enterprise. It is no use, as he points out, relying on local 
bodies to undertake this work, for those of them which 
have little unemployment have no incentive to do so, and 
those of them which have much cannot afford it. We 
want a national programme, not necessarily on Mr. Lloyd 
George’s lines, for tapping that “‘ great reservoir of unused 
demand,” the needs of our own people. The suggestion 
has the support of economists so widely separated in 
party affinities as Sir William Beveridge (in the article 
referred to above), Mr. J. M. Keynes, and Messrs. Cole 
and Hobson. The sole opponent, as far as can be dis- 
covered, is Mr. Snowden, speaking for the Treasury. Let 
us hope that during the recess some means may be found 
of overcoming this obstacle to progress. 


The Highland Exhibition 


[The writer of this article, Miss J. F. Grant, is the author of 
Everyday Life on an Old Highland Farm, and The Social and 
Economic Development of Scotland before 1603.) 


H* Scotland seems to be conjugating the tense, “‘ let 

us make a Museum.” In Edinburgh Castle a 
military museum is being set up. At Aberdeen, after the 
successful regional exhibition held last year, a permanent 
museum upon somewhat similar lines is being organized. 
Up at Inverness a Highland Exhibition is being held this 
autumn from August 4th to September 20th, at which it 
is hoped to give a comprehensive picture of the old life of 
the Gael; relics of their stormy history that culminated 
in the romantic Jacobite episodes ; an indication of the 
unique clan organization with its strongly knit social ties 
and tremendous pride of blood ; choice examples of the 
arts and crafts of the people, and especially of the finest 
specimens of the arms that were the pride and constantly 
required companions of the Highlandmen and of the 
tartans, which not only show a wonderful skill in dyeing 
and in colour combination, but which illustrate the innate 
clannishness of the people; a collection of the simple 
plenishings of their homes. Among these latter will be 
shown the clumsy implements that set the people singing 
at the drudgery of their daily tasks in those lilting, working 
songs whose rhythms still set our blood dancing. Here 
will be seen the homely “ properties ” of the glamorous 


scenes called up by old Highland legends and tales— 
pegs, known as corrichins, which held the elaborate system 
of ropes used in one method of Highland thatching in 


place, and one of which was sent as a significant challenge 
in a deadly clan feud—capacious cooking pots, like the 
one that the wee woman of the People of Peace came to 
borrow in a well-known fireside tale—furnishings like 
those of the little houses that loyally sheltered a Prince 
who carried a price on his head that made all the fabulous 
wealth of the fairy-stories pale into insignificance. 

These three museum projects are symptomatic of the 
general stirring of a national consciousness which is 
undoubtedly taking place in Scotland to-day, and in 
collecting things for the Highland Exhibition I have again 
and again been struck by the way in which the country 
people have responded to the idea of a collection of things 
that should illustrate their own old folk life. Quickly 
and eagerly they have invariably caught it up, eagerly 
and generously they have responded. 

Again and again the same sort of visit has been repeated. 
One family has reported that another has “ old relies,” 
for the project quickly becomes the talk of the strath, 
‘‘ one telling another, and each of them more pleased than 
the last.” You set forth along the brown slopes of the 
hills or along the swinging turns of the narrow, highly 
eambered road, and you rap at the door of the bleak, four- 
square little house, so typical of the modern Highlands, a 
yapping collie or two circling near your heels. The 
mistress of the house ushers you in with the people’s 
usual gracious, competent courtesy, but she is a trifle shyer 
than usual. She would so greatly like to see something 
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of her own at the exhibition, but some of her treasures 
are very dear to her, and others “‘ so old-fashioned,” that 
she is half ashamed of them, and the visitor might scorn 
the one or laugh at the other. The visitor begins to speak 
about the underlying idea of the exhibition, and invariably, 
and without exception, the faces of the woman and of the 
man of the house, if he has joined her, light up, and a new 
note comes into their voices. It is the “ loveliest,” the 
“ prandest,” the “cleverest ” (a favourite adjective in 
our strath) idea that ever they heard. She goes off to 
produce her treasures, and bleak and new looking though 
the houses may be, there is scarcely one that has not its 
little “ relics,” very often a sampler, frequently a bit or 
two of crockery, perhaps a snuff mull made from a ram’s 
horn or a pebble brooch. The visitor tries to make her 
rejections with tact, some of the things are duplicates of 
whats he has, others, maybe, are horrors, but she probably 
accepts something, perhaps a wooden toddy ladle carved 
in the strath, perhaps a tiny quaich, polished by the 
handling of generations. Whatever she selects is said 
to be ** more than two hundred years old,” so many things 
in the Highlands are apparently of that age ! 

The visitor then asks for more homely things and the 
hostess is again a little flustered. The visitor is known 
to have written books, and has lived in London and is 
altogether regarded as rather a “superior person,” 
she will surely be contemptuous of “ trock”’ that the 
country folk themselves have become rather scornful 
of. But once more the ideals of the exhibition are 
explained and the hostess’s diffidence is burnt up in a 
flame of enthusiasm. She brings out her homelier 
treasures, blankets, perhaps, that “the children’s grannie’s 
grannie ’ carded and dyed and spun, and that keep 
the mellow colour of their checks, green from heather, 
brown from lichen, red from cudbear, unaffected by 
the changes and chances and swift mortality of human 
life. Or perhaps she brings out a low, battered “ nursing 
chair” that she says “is older than anything else that 
we have, but it’s not for that that it’s dear to me, but 
because it was in it that my mother would be sitting 
and wee Donald in her arms. Wee Donald was gone 
before you could remember, but maybe you'll be minding 
on my mother?” And the talk ebbs wistfully away 
to those whom no reconstruction of the past can bring 
back. 

And so the quest continues. It is very rare that 
sooner or later a tale of destruction is not told ; of how, 
when the old folks died, or when the family moved to 
a new house, a bonfire was lighted and kept well fed, 
like a Moloch, with this and that of the old treasures. 


The visitor realizes, as she has often realized before, 
how happy was the chance that called the exhibition 
into being, it would have been better if it had taken 
place ten or even five years ago, but it is still in time 
to save a wealth of interesting old things. For the 
quest has shown the wonderful variety in the simple 
possessions of the people, in one strath five different 
implements for twisting and winding wool have been 
collected ; tuscars or peat spades of endlessly different 
dimensions; variations in spinning wheels, for each 
maker was proud of his own design, and signed his 
work; different stages in the evolution of many of 
the homely implements. Now and then treasure trove 
has turned up, the apparatus for the picturesque but 
pernicious poaching sport of “ burning the water,” a 
corkscrew that belonged to a famous villain of the 
district known as “ the black officer,’ who, as a dozen 
conflicting local yarns certify, was bodily carried off 
by—well, ‘‘ by Someone we all could name.” But 
this is not a museum catalogue. 

Finally the whole family escorts the visitor to the 
gate, the collies, grown very friendly now that they 
have sensed the attitude of their god and master, 
thrusting sleek noses into her hands. The visitor says 
that she hopes she will meet the people of the house 
soon again, and they assure her that indeed she will. 
Of course, they are coming to the exhibition. Everyone 
in the strath is coming, and most especially the children 
will be taken. And so she goes her way, still thrilling 
to the sense of close contact and of brotherhood that 
the enthusiasm for the exhibition has given her with 
people who are, like her of the children of the Gael, 
and as proudly and as consciously Highland—knowing 
that the fundamental tie of race and blood has obliterated 
lesser differentiations. The wide strath winding away 
into the hills has the history of her people written 
upon it, from the standing stones by the fairy knoll 
to the heather-grown rigs on the slopes above, that 
folk laboured in the days before they learnt to drain 
the flats by the river; and from these rigs to the 
chequered stretch of fields beside the little house she 
has just left. The sense of racial continuity, of a past 
that lives in the present, seems to rise like a sea. She 
rejoices that the Highland Exhibition is not going to 
be the antiquarian collection which was all that the 
most careful planning could make of it; through the 
attitude of the people themselves it is becoming more 
and more a symbol, a vehicle of expression of the still 
living, still ardent, still vision-secing spirit of the Gael. 

I. F. Grant, 


The Forgotten Countries—II 


[This is the second of two articles on the Scandinavian countries. 
The first appeared in the Spectator dated July 26th.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
JCANDINAVIA is full of surprises for the British 
visitor. For example, it is with something of a 
shock that he finds that the best military opinion in 
the north holds that the most efficient army of its size 
in Kurope is that of Finland. He may then remember 
that the Baltic States are not the only countries that 
live in the shadow of Russia. It may be said that one of 
the chief reasons for the difference between Sweden 
and her sister Scandinavian states is precisely this 
uneasy preoccupation with the might of Slav imperialism. 
Several years before the War an extraordinary event 
took place in Stockholm. A great procession of Swedish 
farmers marched to the Royal Palace to demand that the 
king should use his influence to impose higher taxes 
on them! At the time Russia was pushing out a long 


tentacle of railway line towards the Swedish-Finnish 
frontier. 

Once before, Sweden and Russia tried conclusions. 
The Great Northern War in which the protagonists were 
Charles XII of Sweden and Peter the Great is one of 
the supreme events in European history—more important, 
one cannot help feeling, than the partition of Poland. 
The defeat of the Swedish king at Poltava did not only 
mean the end of Sweden’s domination of the Baltic. 
It was also the end of Sweden as a great power and 
the beginning of Russian intervention in Western affairs. 
Since Poltava, the Scandinavian race and civilization, 
on any method of reckoning one of the highest in 
Europe, has been without weight in the counsels of the 
Continent. It is impossible not to regard this as a tragedy 
for us all. 

Whether anything in the nature of a federation of 
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the three countries is a practical ideal is not a matter 
for an outsider to discuss. It is certain that he will 
be struck more by the tendency to differentiate than by 
the will to unite. He will find that national feeling 
is deepening—though it is a sentiment without military 
predilections. When you cross the frontier from Norway 
into Sweden, you are conscious at once of the presence 
of a different spirit. It is not only that the uniforms of 
postmen, and railwaymen, as well as of soldiers, are 
changed—and smarter. The whole tincture of the 
civilization is subtly altered. Sweden is traditional, firmly 
planted in old and well-tried ways. Norway is experi- 
mental, improvised, fluid. 

There is, too, in Sweden a pride and faith in the past. 
Denmark, one feels, is always apologizing for its history. 
It has lost all, or almost all, its colonies; Iceland is 
united with it only through the crown, a link which it 
may discard at any moment. But the Danes shrug their 
shoulders ; they have turned their back on all that. 
They will show you, in the state hall of the Town Hall 
at Copenhagen, the arms of their lost possessions, without 
a gesture of regret or resentment. But the Swedes are 
still a military race. Their army museums are imposing 
places; the portraits of their great generals, among 
whom the wandering Scot finds many representatives 
of his own nation, have a prominent position in the 
national galleries, wearing the yellow and blue which 
are still the colours of the national uniform. Sweden is, 
I imagine, the only country in the world which can still 
put a squadron of cavalry into the field in the uniform of 
Gustavus Adolphus’s time and another in the uniform 
of Charles XIT’s age. 

Yet it would be quite false to give an impression of a 
fire-eating nation. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In 1905, when Norway broke away from the 
Seandinavian union, the Swedish pride was hurt. Never 
was there a better chance for the war-mongers. But 
the Swedes refused to be lured into war—and the soldiers 
wept and broke their swords over their knees. 

If the ancient military glory of Sweden is looked 
back on with pride by this civilized and pacific people, 
it is merely because it was a Swedish achievement, a 
tribute to Swedish courage. There is nothing of the 
jingo about that epic of the Northern War of Verner 
von Heidenstam’s, The Charles Men. It is war with 
both the horrors and the nobility left in. 

The attachment to the past—or rather, the sense of 
continuity with the past—is shown again in a building 
like Stockholm Town Hall, that exquisite triumph of 
the architecture of this century, where Swedish traditional 
motives are affectionately and skilfully employed. And 
those sombre and magnificent relics of the Vasa age, 
the castles of Vadstena and Gripsholm, contribute 
something more a flavour to that other masterpiece of 
modern Swedish architecture, the Courts of Justice 
at Stockholm. Even the commerce and industry of 
the country are saved from rawness and vulgarity by 
this same tradition-moulded taste. Some of the most 
exquisite buildings of recent years have been put up 
to the order of business firms—the Swedish Match 
Trust being an example. After that, it is not surprising 
to find that Carl Milles is adorning the sea-way into the 
Swedish capital with poetic, sculptured landmarks. 

In Norway, one has the feeling of being in a country 
without any history or tradition at all, for it is absurd 
to treat the relics of the Viking age as part of a vital 
tradition. It seems to be a nation that has suddenly 
found itself, and hardly knows what to do with its new 
consciousness. Even the landscape has something of the 
yaw quality which we expect to find in Canada: the 


a 
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shanties, the grimly efficient wire fencing which takes 
the place of the picturesque old “ skigard,” the electric 
cables which flaunt themselves everywhere. In the 
haste and ruthlessness which thus expresses itself we 
find a suggestion of a lack of balance which would be 
very natural in a young people. It is this, I faney, 
that accounts for the odd contrasts in Norwegian life 
that would otherwise be hard to explain. Side by side 
with their respect for education and their love of modernity 
in all its forms, there exists an almost fanatical attach- 
ment to the remotest past which is quite a different 
thing from the matter-of-fact Swedish traditionalism, 
Thus we find them embarking on strange manifestations 
like the changing of Kristiania’s name to Oslo (a name 
that had been lost for three hundred years) and of 
Trondjem’s to Nidaros (which had been lost for much 
longer). When I was last in Oslo there was a music- 
hall joke in which a visitor from Mars asked which 
country he had arrived in and was told, “ This week 
it is called Norway, but heaven only knows what it 
will be called next week !” 

The Landsmaal movement must be considered a 
symptom of the same malady. It is an attempt to 
substitute for the ordinary language of urban Norway, 
the Dano-Norwegian, an artificial speech made by the 
scholar, Ivar Aasen, out of the peasant dialects of Western 
Norway. Already Landsmaal is accepted as an official 
specch on an cquality with. the urban Norwegian, 
Riksmaal, and some knowledge of it is necessary for 
all civil servants. It is taught in about a third of the 
schools. Thus we have the paradox of a heated and 
pedantic nationalism winning a conspicuous victory in 
the very heart of the country which awards the Nobel 
Peace Prize. But Norway is full of such paradoxes. 

Let us not go to Scandinavia expecting to find a 
replica of ourselves. We shall find a standard of tech- 
nical and scientific development which is far in advance 
of anything in the rest of Europe, we shall find civie 
and national enlightment applied to things so different 
as hospitals and town-planning, and we shall find nations 
that have evolved along lines quite distinct from ours. 
Thus, there is a wildness in the gaiety of the Norse- 
men that is unlike the abandon of which we are capable. 
But, if only to remind ourselves that Europe isnot 
entirely composed of armed frontiers and pathological 
bitternesses, we should do well to remember Seandinavia, 

G. Matcotm Tomson, 


International Cultural Relations 


OW is the future peace of the world to be ensured 
to future generations? That, in a nutshell, is 
the problem which is faced by the League of Nations 
when its International Committee of Intellectual Co- 
operation holds its annual meeting. As many speakers 
observed during its recent session, it is perhaps in this 
section of the activity of Geneva that the greatest hopes 
for years to come are to be found and this work may, 
indeed, become the most important of any that is done. 
As a collection of pure intellectuals the Committee is 
not, or rather should not be, governed by any purely 
political considerations. It is free to conduct an enquiry 
into any of the great problems that will confront our 
descendants and by that means attempt to avoid possible 
difficulties which will only become acute at the end of 
the century. 

How far short of the ideals of its founder, M. Léon 
Bourgeois, that part of the League’s work which calls 
itself Intellectual Co-operation has fallen, may be sur- 
mised from the fact that there has been held during the 
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ast twelve months a special committee of enquiry 
jnto the whole of this side of the League’s work. It was 
the report of this committee that dominatcd the greater 
part of the discussions of the Twelfth Session of the 
Committee. To the onlooker it was a delightfully ironical 
situation. Around the triclinium, for thus are the members 
of League Committees seated, was a collection of some 
of the most illustrious savants of the day. In the chair 
was Professor Gilbert Murray, to his right and left respec- 
tively were Miss Bonnevie, the geneticist, and Professor 
Einstein. Other familiar faces were those of Madame 
Curie, M. Jules Destrée, Dr. Tanakadate, the Japanese 
geodesist, Sir J. C. Bose and M. Painlevé, who, by another 
stroke of irony, has recently been the French Minister of 
‘War. Of the seven days during which the Committee 
sat, nearly six were occupied by the discussion of the 
report—essentially a matter of pure organization. 

The League organization for intellectual co-operation 
comprises two parts. In the Geneva Secretariat there is 
a special section devoted to this end. In Paris there is an 
International Institute of Intellectual Co-operation whose 
existence is due to the generosity of the French Govern- 
ment which gives two millions francs a year and the 
Montpensier wing of the Palais Royal to its housing and 
support. The Institute is the executive organ of the 
Committee. Though the Director has to be congratulated 
upon the preservation of the international character of 
the Institute, it must be admitted that its internal 
organization has not been all that could be desired as 
an instrument of work. Moreover, from motives of cour- 
tesy, the International Committee has been too eager 
in the way in which it has adopted new schemes and 
flung them to the Institute for working out. Whatever 
the Director did he was sure to incur odium from some 
quarter. 

The task of the Committee of Enquiry resolved itself 
into simplifying the programme and the organization 
and suggesting new ways and means for the co-ordination 
and stimulation of studies and researches on a world 
scale. Its report shows how both these things can be 
done. Herein lies the great advance made by the report. 
Details of administration count for nothing. No able 
Director will allow himself to be fettered by any petty 
regulations ; nor will that matter, for a man is judged 
upon the results of his work and it will not be held 
against him if he has not conformed to every jot and tittle 
ofthe regulations. But the fact is, it is better to get other 
societies and organizations to do the work than to 
attempt on a limited income to do it oneself. Such is the 
method of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research and it has been applied with equal success 
by the Rockefeller Foundation. For instance, when it was 
decided to set up a School of Medicine in China, instead 
of weighing in with millions of dollars the Foundation 
sought Chinese co-operation and only made the gift on 
the understanding that it should get out of China as soon 
as possible. In future in “ Intellectual Co-operation ”’ 
when any new project is adopted—and that will not be so 
-asy as it has been in the past, for an Executive Committee 
has been created—the aid of the more competent and 
specialist organizations will be enlisted for its accom- 
plishment. 

The second point of interest is the adoption by the 
Committee of two new projects, both of which are 
immense in extent and both of which will take years 
to bring to a successful conclusion. In the first, com- 
parative studies are to be made of the intention, 
principles and methods of education in different subjects 
and in different countries. As at first drafted it was 
“Higher Education,” but after a long discussion the 


word ““ fligher” was dropped. The second is con- 


cerned with intellectual problems arising outside Europe 
owing to the co-existence in the same territory of 
populations belonging to different civilizations. It 
needless to emphasize the fact that both of these can 
be carried out piecemeal. It is for the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the new Director of the Institute, M. Bonnet, 
if necessary helped by expert committees, to decide 
how the problems are to be attacked. Much might be 
written of the value of comparative studies. The whole 
modern move for the abolition of the maison tolérée 
from which the League has reaped so much credit is 
due to the original work of Abram Flexner in his com- 
parative study of prostitution in different countries. 
The Institute has already commenced to use the method. 
During the past year one of the officials of the Scientilic 
Relations Section has been engaged upon the investiga- 
tion of the resources at the disposal of scientific workers 
in industrial concerns in Belgium and Holland. In his 
wisdom he made a start on two small contiguous 
countries which he knew intimately himself. 

Of the other work accomplished during the past year 
by the institute and the six sub-committees of the full 
L.C.LC., it is not necessary to speak. From the mere 
fact of the uncertainty as to the future in both quarters 
this year was bound to be almost a sabbatical one. By 
the command of the last Assembly, however, a session 
was convened early in July. of the sub-committee of 
Experts in the Instruction of Youth in the Aims and 
Objects of the League. This body carried its previous 
work yet a bit further forward. Its earlier recom- 
mendations (League Document A.26, 1925) have been 
very well received in every country, and direct League 
teaching is now given in most schools. More attention 
is to be paid to the cinema and broadcasting in the 
future, and a Conference of Directors of Higher Education 


IS 


is to be summoned. 

This crisis in the affairs of the League will not prove 
to have been wholly unproductive of good. It 
sign of strength that the League can set its house in 
order when necessary. 


Is a 


Ouiver Bev. 


. 
Rents aad Profiteering 

FAVE Builders’ Federation have officially expressed 
their opinion that what remains of the Rent 

Restrictions Acts does nothing to keep down rents but, 

as there is now no other official machinery for any 

kind of control, the proposed Consumers Council should 

consider rents, if only to investigate this statement. 

Other necessaries of life have gone down perceptibly 
during the last year; but rent in London and other large 
centres not only does not decrease, it soars. The ramp 
in housing is a crying evil, and the housing conditions 
are responsible for endless misery. Overcrowding and 
bad housing must be held responsible for the majority of 
social ills, and even more of physical ill-health. It ts 
not too much to say that the coming census will probably 
disclose a worse state of overcrowding than the last one, 
and certainly a worse state than the census of twenty 
years ago. The returns will not be completely known for 
four or five years after the census is taken. This is very 
unfortunate, as the people responsible for the shocking 
conditions can, when these conditions are published, take 
refuge behind the fact that the figures are already obso- 
lete. The returns lose a great deal of their force from this 
circumstance. 

The local authorities of the London area are among the 
worst offenders, and as the ratepayers are responsible for 
the local authorities, they should demand to know the 
facts. and see that things are put right. When it is 
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realized that in other parts of the country a large house, 
with four sitting-rooms and six bedrooms, all of a good 
size, with a bathroom, a garage and a large, well-stocked 
garden, may be rented for £80 a year (exclusive of rates, 
it is true) it is extraordinary that the London County Council 
should charge nearly the same amount—30s. a week— 
for a matchbox with three microscopic bedrooms, two of 
which are too small to contain anything but a bed, if the 
door is to open, and the occupant is to have space to stand 
on the floor. Of course, weekly wage-earners cannot rent 
such houses unless they sub-let two of the bedrooms, and 
probably the parlour as well. They do so in defiance of 
regulations, and, therefore, with only one bedroom for 
their own family, and that bedroom not more than ten 
feet by eleven, they are living in a worse state of over- 
crowding, as regards sleeping space, than if they lived in 
one room in a large, old-fashioned house. 





In some parts of the country there are houses to let 
for £45 or £50 a year, with four decent-sized bedrooms 
and two sitting-rooms, and a good garden; and cottages, 
larger than the council houses, are still to be had for 
5s. a week, in the North of England. It will be said that 
this is due to the industrial depression, and this is probably 
the case. People do not want to live there, and they 
do want to live in London, where unemployment is not 
nearly so acute; but although this might be a good 
answer where private enterprise is concerned, it should 
not apply in the case of a local authority managing 
houses built by public money. A house which has cost 
about £500 (and partly paid for by a subsidy) ought not 
to be rented by a public authority at over 10s. a week. 

Another matter which demands investigation is the 
widespread feeling among social workers that the people 
in the new housing estates are constantly on the move. 
It is believe that a large number of them do not stay more 
than three months. We are constantly being told that 
there are thousands of applicants for the houses, but we 
are not told what is the length of tenancy. 

Short tenancies are very costly, both to the tenants and 
to the landlords. Moving, even done on the simplest 
lines, is an expensive matter. The staff of the housing 
estates must be unduly occupied in dealing with these 
constant changes, all of which involve a great deal of 
extra clerical work, personal supervision and endless 
emall repairs and renewals. 

Social workers belicve that the tenants on the large 
new estates, especially those with cheaper rentals, under 
15s. a week, are constantly moving in and out. This is a 
very strange thing, if it is true. It must mean that the 
people are able to secure accommodation elsewhere, 
and accommodation which they prefer. Here is a matter 
that demands inquiry. The publie ought to know if it is 
true that the average stay of a tenant at, say, Becontrec 
or Dagenham is under six months, as is commonly 
believed among social workers, and why ; and where the 
people go when they leave the estates. A good many, 
it is known, return to the overcrowded areas, and as 
slum property is being demolished, the overcrowding in 
surrounding property becomes worse. 

If Father Jellicoe can rehouse shim dwellers in decent 
quarters, close to their old homes, at the same rental tha 
they were paying before, 6s. or 7s. a week, is it right that 
the loca! authorities should charge rentals of from 15s. 
to 30s. a week, and house the people in places where 
their fares must add enormously to the cost of living ? 
And is this the only reason why, having provided the 
houses at a crushing expense to the ratepayer (to say 
nothing of the taxpayer) they fail in so many cases to 
keep their tenants ? If their overhead charges are really 
twice and three times as much as Father Jellicoe’s, the 
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public is being fleeced, and profiteering must be taking 
place. 

The private landlord also is profiteering on a truly 
lavish scale. A set of three unfurnished rooms which 
was 8s. 6d. per week in 1919 is now 30s. There are many 
such cases, and the rooms are far less habitable now, 
as the tenants are afraid to insist on their being kept 
even water-tight. Unfurnished rooms are as expensive 
as furnished rooms——7s. a week for one room, a mean 
room, dark, dirty, and in the poorest quarters, is asked, 
and the people who get them are considered lucky— 
10s. a room is probably the average. That is £26 a year, 
and the average rent for a decent little house with rooms 
of a respectable size was, before the War, about £22 in 
Birmingham, and £28 in London. The difference igs 
much too great to be a legitimate increase, compared 
with the prices of other necessaries, and even having 
regard to the rise in wages, rates, taxation, &e. All these 
factors affect the producers and sellers of other necessaries, 
whose cost has fallen nearly or quite to the pre-War level. 

People are safer in unfurnished rooms, as they cannot 
be turned out unless the landlord finds alternative 
accommodation. He need not do so if he has one stick 
of furniture in the room. He can then claim that it is a 
furnished room, and can get rid of the tenant whenever it 
suits him. This protection afforded to the tenant of 
unfurnished rooms is perhaps the only thing to be said 
for the Rent Restrictions Acts. 

The number of new houses built since the War is 
approaching a million and a half, and before the War 
there were large numbers of empty houses. The shortage 
cannot now be acute, and the demand cannot now greatly 
exceed the supply. Until the cost of house room goes 
down, in some reasonable proportion, tothe fall in the 
price of food and clothing, it will be difficult to convince 
the public that profiteering is not being practised on a very 
large scale. The weekly wage-earner, and still more the 
unemployed, are not being fairly treated. The landlord 
is being favoured at their expense. And whether the 
landlord is a public authority or a private owner, he should 
be brought to book, and treated no differently from a 
baker, a milkman or a greengrocer. If he complains that 
he cannot make both ends meet, let him be invited to 
overhaul his business methods. Why should not the 
Consumers Council induce landlords to rationalize their 
business in order to supply the goods they sell at a fair 
price ? 

This ought to be a comparatively simple matter for a 
public authority, which is the sole landlord. It must be 
admitted that private landlords, in London at least, 
may need some help. For a London house has not one 
landlord, but many; their name is Legion. Ground 
Jandlords, superior landlords, landlord, tenant, sub- 
tenant, and so on, until we get down to “ the party of the 
umpteenth part hereinafter called the lessee.” And al 
of them are making their bit out of the house. This 
certainly complicates matters. There are cases where 
there are three ground landlords, the landlord who owns 
a square mile, the landlord who owns a terrace or a block, 
and the one who only owns a lease of the plot upon which 
the house is built. 

Twenty years ago, in the Land Book, Mr. Lloyd George 
made an attempt to explain the position to the public, 
and there was also an abortive attempt to clear it up. 
But for many years now no further attempt has been made, 
and the public has been extraordinarily patient under the 
strain of the housing problem. The new Slum Clearance 


Bill promoted by the present Government does not seem 
to have gone very far into this question of ownership. In 
fact, only the owner of the fabric of the house is dealt 
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with and not the ground landlords, who will apparently 
go on drawing their profits from the sites under any cir- 
cumstances. 

It is an enormous and very complicated problem, but 
someone will have to straighten it out some day. The 
Consumers Council might make a start. Meanwhile some 
member of the London County Council Housing 
Committee has been persuading this body to move in 
the right direction, as it was announced last week that 
the rents on one estate are to be reduced by a shilling 
a week, W. 


In Praise of Charwomen 
[' one might add a word to the praise which is at last 
won by those dear ladies whom we call Charwomen, 
then life would not be quite vain. 

There was a time when the word “ Charwoman ” 
suggested the ludicrous exaggerations of the comedy 
stage. She was a “ property,” her mark was the red 
jovial face; she was one of a sort of domestic Harlequinade 
which included the outrageous mother-in-law and the 
meek curate. Already the laughter has gone out of these 
three stock comic characters. They are now remote from 
daily life. 

In London (a town I did not visit for four years, and 
so came to it almost as a stranger) I found that in most 
households a charwoman was a daily and blessed fact. 
She stood for help and peace. She was, in so many cases, 
a friend. Her home life and its affairs were matters of 
profound interest to all. She managed to preserve her 
personality intact while cleaning other people’s gas 
stoves, floors and pans. One half of the world makes a 
mess and the other half tidies it up again. Charwomen 
are the priestesses of order. Our Lady of Chores—no 
mean title that! Do you remember Mary Coleridge’s 
lines ? 


‘ 


“Mother of God! No Lady thou, 
Common woman of common earth’’ 


Such is the patroness of the charwoman. At last the 
poets and dramatists have discerned her worth, and one 
follows the other in praise of her. But lately I heard 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn describe The Charwoman’s 
Daughter, by Mr. James Stephens, as worthy to set by 
The Vicar of Wakefield. Then you have Sir James Barrie 
praising her. And in a portrait which may prove classical 
you have the Dublin charwoman drawn as Juno in Juno 
and the Paycock. Mr. Sean O’Casey can never surpass 
himself in the truth and beauty and tenderness of this 
picture of a woman who inhabits every slum street in 
Dublin. Juno is, I believe, the ordinary Irish char- 
woman. Perhaps we knew her too well to notice her until 
Mr. Sean O’Casey caught us, and made us look at her. 
Necessity is the mother of charwomen. They do not, 
of course, conform to any type. I know one as beautiful 
as she is good. It seems to be her cheerfully accepted 
lot to do all that has not been done in the week by others ; 
“ Annie will do it on Friday ” becomes a household saying. 
We regard Friday as a day when Annie will tackle all 
that has dismayed us. From her arrival to her departure 
she works at high pressure, and then leaves us that she 
may work for someone else. She “ has not time to be ill,” 
she explains, when a cough is bad. She must make a home 
for a young brother. She accepts all work as her portion, 
and seems unmindful of beauty which might demand 
some recognition, 

Then I think of another, a little grey-haired woman 
whom I have known for many years. Always she sang in 
the basement kitchen, sang to the swish of her scrubbing 
brush, 


One day we talked of foreign travel. 

“Td love to go round the world,” she said. “I love 
fun and gaiety and sight-seeing.” She paused on the 
word. “Still an’ all while I have my Harry I’m the 
happiest woman in the world.” 

So she was. Every evening a blind man tapped his 
way up the road and waited patiently, unless bidden to 
enter, at the gate where soon she would join him. Then, 
with more than the joy of lovers at a tryst, the char- 
woman and her blind husband would meet and set off 
homewards arm-in-arm. With a fine delicacy she pre- 
served his position as master of the house. All wages 
earned were handed to him at the end of the week, and he 
laid out the money for their expenses. He was never to 
feel himself put aside by working son or daughter. He 
was to be “ Father,” the counsellor and administrator. 
There came a time when he was very ill and she had no 
time for other people’s work, and then the time when she 
came back to scrub and did not sing, a grave little woman 
who must work to pass the lonely day. There was no one 
to meet her now, no stick tap-tapping down the road to 
her. She is, unbelievably to those who see her fresh face 
and trim figure, seventy years of age, and one of those who 
draw a richly deserved pension, But she must work for 
her own happiness. 

I heard a wise young doctor say, “ It is the charwomen 
I like to get for patients, and I devote my time to them, 
for they are the really influential people. A lady talks to 
her charwoman about her ill-health, and then my patient 
will say, ‘Oh! ma’am, you should try Dr. X.;_ he’s 
wonderful ; he cured me of so-and-so.” Yes, charwomen 
are the patients to cultivate ! ” 

He was right in thinking that many turn to their 
charwomen for wisdom, women whose experience of life 
is deep. They have that knowledge of human nature 
which comes in a basement, a knowledge unbiased by 
passion or romance, but almost maternal in its acceptance 
of the foibles, the untidiness, the sheer dirt pertaining 
to that nature. There is an awful sanity in those who 
wield a scrubbing brush. I remember a charwoman, 
rather weary from her work, looking in to tell us: “* I have 
overcome the boys’ room,” and adding in a flash of deep 
wisdom which I hold to be charwomanly, ‘‘ Mankinds are 
Think that over. It is really the 
It is the cause of war, 


a great contention.” 
theme of Juno and the Paycock. 
international, civil, domestic. 
Yes, our charwomen are oracles, and you may pause 
and lay their words to heart. Know too that you 
are summed up dispassionately and kindly by one whose 
eyes are made clear by labour and necessity. 
W. M. Letts. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue ‘“ Specrator,’”’ Aucust 7TH, 1830. 
POLICE. 

It is quite obvious that the people that fill the chairs of Polico 
Magistrates are afraid to thwart the Police. These men hold their 
honours at the beck of the Home Secretary ; and if they were found 
interfering to protect the public from the insolence of his pet corps, 
they fear they might be set to the right about. We don’t believe 
Sir Robert Peel would do so; nor do we think he dares, because he 
too may be set to the right about, as well as his minions. The King 
can order off a Secretary with as much ease as a Secretary can a 
Police Magistrate ; and were the Secretary to abuse his powers, we 
have no hesitation in saying he would. But the opinion that these 
things are agreeable to the great man, produces as much evil as the 
reality would ; the visionary fear of encountering his indignation is 
quite as injurious as if the fear were substantial. All this, we are 
afraid, will compel us again to place the Police under the parish 
authorities, either by giving to the latter the power, as they formerly 
had, of appointing the constables and officers, subject to the appro- 
bation of the Commissioners, or by giving them the power, when a 
proper case is made out, of turning them off, 
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Great Britain and India 


The purpose of this page is to ventilate that moderate Indian opinion which, recognizing 
all the difficulties, yet believes in the continued association of Great Britain and India 


within the loose framework of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


We hope to include 


contributions from leading figures of the various sections of responsible opinion, Hindu, 
Moslem, and ihe Indian States. 


How did Sir John Miss the Way ? 


[The writer of this article has just retired from the position of 

National Secretary-General of the Indian Y.M.C.A. His strictures 
en the Simon Commission’s Report are perhaps more valuable than 
the criticism of the active Indian politicians.] 
Tr would be wrong to imagine that the outburst in India 
against the Simon Report is a condemnation of every part of 
the scheme. There had then been scarcely time to take it 
all in, much less critically to weigh all the practical implica- 
tions. But Sir John himself adjures the world to take it as a 
whole. It is the scheme in its wholeness that is condemned. 
As a scheme, how does it look? The answer is a universal 
negative. The reason is not far to seek. It is as if one ordered 
a morning suit from a first-class tailor in London, and that 
master craftsman, with meticulous care, perfected a dress suit 
for the patron. Of course the creation may be immaculate 
and could be worn with great advantage. The only difficulty 
would be that that was not what was wanted. 

The only fashion approved by India was a Dominion 
constitution—in embryo if you like. That was of course not 
in the terms of reference given to the Statutory Commission. 
But certainly the clearest indication of those terms was that 
the Commission should ascertain the mind of India in framing 
a scheme that could be worked ; for to work any scheme, even 
the most perfect, the willing co-operation of India is indispen- 
sable. There was ample evidence, with all the strenuous 
boycott and the abstention of many of the first-class minds in 
India, for the Commission to discern this patent fact. An 
open revelation of it came about in November with the declara- 
tion of the Viceroy. And to-day the universal disappointment 
and surprise expressed by all manner of people finally esta- 
blishes the fact that there was everywhere the belief that the 
Commission had understood the mind of India on the main 
issue. 

Cannot the Commission’s scheme be taken as a practicable 
start on the road toward Dominion status? Apparently 
India thinks that Sir John missed the way very early in his 
journey and has arrived at a castle—well battlemented and 
beauteous, but situated on a totally different road. Of course 
there are things in the scheme which are of great value. Many 
of them may have to be implemented in the final scheme which 
is approved by all concerned. Even if half or three-fourths 
of the important things in the scheme are found to be indis- 
pensable, it is not the same as seeing them in the other setting, 
that which India with one voice wants. 

This is not sentiment but a sober fact. It is abundantly 
clear that the idea of a Dominion constitution was entirely 
and deliberately absent from the mind of the Commission. 
That would have been fellowship on the road in which India 
has decided to travel. But Sir John parted company very 
early and is altogether elsewhere. If the Commission had been 
trying to visualize the edifice of a Dominion it would have 
given more attention to what it faintly adumbrates as a 
“council for Greater India.” Let us not confuse the issue 
by using this term. Tor ‘ Greater India” is in Africa, in 
Oceania, in South America, and elsewhere in the wide world. 
Let us speak for better convenience of a Dominion Senate. 

The constitution suggested for that Senate is right. It is 
not a body related to British India any more than to the 
States. British India being democratically organized will be 
a federation of autonomous units whose common concerns 
are being looked after by its own Assembly. The States being 
autocratically organized and each being autonomous in itself 
will for such things as are of common interest to them find a 
common platform in a Chamber with its own constitution. 
The Dominion Senate will be a small body made up of repre- 
sentatives from both these groups, through their common 
organizations, the Assembly and the Chamber, and the 
Viceroy will be its president. It is very much more conceivable 
that the Princes will be willing to commit to the Viceroy, in his 


dual capacity as representative of the Crown and as president 
of the Dominion Senate the ‘ paramount” power over 
them. 

But if that is to happen, the Dominion Senate should from 
the first have substantial powers, even though some of them 
may be explicitly put in abeyance for a stated period or on 
stated conditions. The responsibility of the Senate would 
obviously be in regard to the matters which are common to 
the whole Dominion. During the period of abeyance the 
function of the Senate might be consultative as regards some 
of those subjects. But in so far as the consultation is a 
statutory requirement laid on the President, and on the 
Assembly, the Dominion Senate would clearly stand out for 
the solidarity of India and as an earnest of the eventual 
arrival of full Dominion powers. 

The obligation laid on the President to consult the Dominion 
Senate would be with reference to such subjects as are for the 
time being reserved to his sole responsibility. These would be 
naturally very few. ‘“‘ Paramount Power ”’ would be one. The 
Army would be another. The Commission, in seeking a way 
out of a most complicated problem, has suggested a solution 
which is perfect in its technical practicability but utterly un- 
tenable because it is an anachronism. 'To accept the Commis- 
sion’s scheme would be to place in India an ** Army of Occupa- 
tion.’ It is just one of those matters which conflict with the 
Indian sense of honour. From the day that any such thing is 
done there will be opposition concentrated on it until it is 
removed. It would be quite a different matter if the Viceroy 
himself were the Commander-in-Chief, as is the President of 
the American Republic. His dual capacity would be the 
saving factor in this matter also. The Army would be the 
Dominion Army, even though in extreme emergency the 
Viceroy would have to take his orders only from His Majesty. 

With some such Dominion Senate started at one end, and 
with the principle of autonomy increasingly observed in the 
component parts which make up the Dominion, there would 
obviously be less difliculty in making the Central Executive 
responsible to the Assembly, the Council of State, of course, 
going out of existence as an expensive, useless and out-of-date 
luxury. 

If I have stated these tentative ideas it is not with a view 
to a deliberate criticism of the Report. It was only to make 
the point that the scheme as it stands was not worked out 
with a Dominion constitution anywhere within range as an 
objective, and to explain why in India there was such a 
universal disappointment. 

Sir John challenges the critics to produce an alternative. 
That is not well done. We, both Britain and India, are now 
face to face with a first-class constitutional and administrative 
problem the like of which has not appeared in the history of 
the world. It is almost as big in magnitude and complexity 
as what was faced at Versailles in 1919. In the human impli- 
cations of it it is very different and even more difficult. Seven 
experienced minds picked out from the Parliament of Britain 
have given to it their main—-some of them exclusive—attention 
for two years. ‘To ask India to produce an alternative over- 
night is not fair. India has produced some schemes, every 
one of which, let us admit, is seriously defective : defective 
chiefly because none of them had the advantage of the presence 
of all the interests concerned. The Nehru Report, to take 
one instance, suffered from the absence of the British element 
and the Princes ; just as much as the Simon Report suffers 
from the absence of the Indian element and the Princes. The 
one body which can produce something like a real solution is 
the Round Table Conference, on the assumption, of course, 
that it is truly a Round Table representing all the chief 
interests concerned. 

KX, T, PAuL, 
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Country Life 


Woop STARVATION. 


A very warm controversy is in full flood both on the Pacific. 


Coast and in New Zealand on the subject of trees. In most 
eountries, including our own, a number of the more far-sighted 
people have endeavoured to foster a “ tree sense” in the 
community. This is being admirably attempted in England 
by the ‘“* Men of the Trees” organization and by the Wood 
Preservation Society. We are all urged to conserve and to 
plant, because wood starvation, if not in sight is a near threat. 
Personally, I must confess to have been among the alarmists. 
The waste of old wood, for instance, in England and West 
Australia, is conscienceless and the supplies of new wood 
inadequate. Particular countries—England, Australia, South 
Africa and Spain for example—are, or soon will be, importers. 
All this is certain, but she world’s supply is a different question. 
* * * 


Much of the latest information goes to show that in regard 
to some of the greater timber areas, such as Oregon, Washing- 
ton and British Columbia, the yearly growth is even greater 
than the yearly consumption. For example, the lumber mills of 
British Columbia are said to be dealing with wood that does 
not amount to half the annual increment. In New Zealand 
over 30,000 acres are being planted annually ; and this means 
a supply vastly in excess of the home consumption. The day 
when Britain will be self-sufficing is not likely to be sighted 
even from afar; but afforestation goes steadily on under 
government and a surprisingly large number of private owners 
are putting in trees in fair numbers, and making many experi- 
ments with various species and varieties, such as Japanese 
Jarch, eryptomeria, Canadian poplars, Sitka spruce. This last 
has recently been successfully planted on peaty soils. When 
one sees the desolation of some of the chalk uplands, one 
wonders whether they might not be fruitfully planted with 
beech, which grows more valuable and delights in chalk. One 
of its newest uses is for making tennis racquets ! 

* * * * 

We may hope that the threat of timber starvation is a 
bogy ; and some sort of trees seem almost indestructible. 
That amazing tree, the American redwood, will produce from 
the stump, will grow so quickly that it is of saw-timber size at 
forty years, and yet will so endure that it is vigorous—so it 
is claimed—at two thousand years! As for the sequoia, 
when planted in New Zealand it is a great tree in twenty years. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the optimism of lumbermen on the 
Pacific Coast, it is only some sorts of wood that are prospec- 
tively sufficient. The consumption of spruce for newspapers 
still increases, as does the output of the lumberman. Forest 
fires are a continuous menace, though high watch towers and 
patrol by aeroplanes are proving a real safeguard. The so- 
called ‘* tree or forest sense *’ is spreading abroad, 

* * * * 
A Broan SANCTUARY. 

Hickling Broad, the most perfect bird sanctuary in the 
world, is to have a lesser model that will possess some extra 
virtues. For it will be preserved in perpetuity for the good 
not only of birds, but of mammals, especially the much harried 
otter: of insects, especially the not less harried swallow-tail; 
and of rare plants that love water and its neighbourhood. 
The Norfolk Natural History Society, always a model both of 
zeal and discretion, through its Naturalists’ Trust, has 
acquired in Alderfen or Oliver Broad what is probably the 
most ideal site in Britain. It has a natural quietude, for no 
navigable stream enters it ; and like Wicken Fen it exercises 
a special fascination on certain wild things: they find there, 
what we all seek, their optimum of conditions. This paradise 
is acquired, but half the purchase money is yet to seek, and 
is wanted. It should be a permanent pleasure to any naturalist 
to feel that he has had a share in its preservation ; and how 
many regard their visits to the Norfolk Broads as the reddest 
letter days in their calendar? Their share in acquiring the 
new paradise should be sent to the Hon. Sec., Sydney H. Long, 
31 Surrey Street, Norwich. 

* * * * 

This summer in the neighbourhood of Alderfen I have seen 
the bittern sitting on her nest, heard the famous boom, seen 
the bearded tit feeding their young, and marvelled at the 


eagle-like swoop of a Montagu harrier. Now in most of these 
sanctuaries migrant duck are shot in winter, as at Cley 
and Hickling. The flocks are often immense; and if any 
shooting is permissible, this is permissible. But some quite 
inviolable spot, such as Alderfen is to be, is wanted; and 
wild duck of many varieties have peculiar intelligence in 
detecting the pale of a sanctuary. Lord Grey had a particular 
duck acquaintance in the North which was terrified of his 
approach if it was outside the sanctuary, though near to it, 
but tame, almost to domesticity, as soon as it crossed the 
borderline. It is not a little remarkable that Norfolk has 
been for centuries the pieneer county both in agriculture and 
in natural history; and the County Society has enhanced 


precedent. 
* * * * 


PARENTAL JEALOUSY. 

A quaint and quarrelsome illustration of the territorial 
sense of birds was witnessed the other day by two observers 
on another Norfolk Broad. Travelling on a small motor-boat, 
they passed a pair of shelduck swimming about with ten 
youngsters. Not 200 yards further on they came upon another 
pair with an equally flourishing brood, all very young, but 
very much at home in the water. They had scarcely gone by 
the second brood when they saw the first pair of old birds 
hurry to the attack of the second. The engagement was so 
fast and furious that the observers could see nothing but a 
tangle of four birds at mortal grips. Happily as happens 
usually in the battles of birds the fight ended as suddenly and 
aimlessly as it had begun. The spectacle was quite new in 
the experience of highly experienced dwellers by the Broad. 
The only explanation suggested is that the approach of the 
boat drove the pairs into one another’s territory. It may be 
so, but territorial exclusiveness is usually expressed in the 


early days when it is a question who shall nest where—not 
later, when the sites are fixed and the young born. 
* * * # 
DEFENCE AGAINST EARwWIGs. 
Last year one correspondent to the Spectator lamented 
that the country holiday was entirely spoiled by the 


ubiquity of the unlovely earwig. Many people have asked 
if there is any defence against his intrusion into the house. 
The usual answer has been despair. At last, through 
the very efficient agricultural station of Oaklands, I hear 
that a defence has been found; and one at any rate of my 
neighbours has found it sovereign. Here follows the recipe : 
1 Ib. bran, 1 0z. sodium chloride, 1 pint water, 4 oz. black 
treacle. Dissolve the sodium in warm water ; add the treacle ; 
add bran till it is thoroughly moistened but not wet. Scatter 
the bran thinly over as wide an area as possible. If kept dry 
it will keep its efficacy for three days. It is not poisonous. 
The successful user of it spread the bran on newspapers near 
the windows, and ** the earwigs vanished.” So there ! 
* * * * 

RinceED Brirpbs. 

In reference to a dead pigeon picked up in Cornwall I am 
asked to broadcast this information and plea. Would anyone 
who finds a ringed pigeon send the ring to Mr. A. Selby- 
Thomas, 22 Clarence Street, Gloucester, who, as Secretary of 
the National Homing Union, has a complete list of all rings on 
pigeons’ legs and will communicate with the owners. It 
would be a great help—and might lead to gencrally useful 
information—if people finding a dead bird would examine it 
to see whether it is shot or killed by wire or has any other 
traceable cause of death. It would be of value to know 
whether any birds have been killed by the new electric wires. 

* * * * 
A Waspisu SEASON. 

It seems likely that we are on the eve of a season of super- 
abundant wasps. Already they are populous at the breakfast 
table, even before the Victoria plums have changed colour. 
The number of queens seen earlier was enormous. One 
countryman of my acquaintance killed exactly one hundred 
and eight on one ornamental prunus bush to which the 
queens swarmed for the good work of eating the green fly. 
It is perhaps as well to remember that wasps do not only 
exist for the annoyance of eaters of breakfast marmalade. 

: W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


GREAT BRITAIN AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 
Sm,—Most old-fashioned Administrators in Madras who 
took Sir Thomas Munro as their model would, I think, agree 
with Mr. Reynolds (in the Spectator for last week, p. 161), 
that the unit of self-government in India must always be 
the village: the difficulty begins when we try to connect 
the village with the centre of an overgrown Empire like 
India. How are the villagers to impress their views on the 
Central Government? One would like to hear how Mr. 
Gandhi would tackle this problem. If the villages could 
vote as units we should have only about 500,000 voters for 
the whole of India. But that would mean electoral reform 
on a scale never contemplated anywhere. Still the result 
could hardly be more unsatisfactory than the present ballot- 
box arrangement. Electoral reform seems to be the most 
pressing question in India as well as in this country.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J.B. PENNINGTON. 
Uplyme, Amersham Hill, High Wycombe. 





[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Six,_Mr. Yusuf Ali writes very lucidly in your issue of 
July 26th on the “ Provincial Autonomy ”’ proposals of the 
Simon Commission, telling us why they are ‘ unacceptable ” 
in India, and considered a“ failure.” 

He says, very truly, “If the picture painted in Vol. I of 
the Report is accurate, India is unfit for representative 
government, the whole policy of 1917 is wrong, and the new 
proposals about Provincial Autonomy are untenable.” “To 
give these (concessions),”” he writes, masked with “ safeguards 
of over-riding powers, is to give the shadow without the 
substance,” and “to call it complete autonomy seems a 
mockery.” 

Exactly so, and it could not be better put! The only 
flaw in the argument is that as a matter of fact the “ picture 
painted in Vol. I” is acknowledged to be quite accurate by 
all who know India, and the rest follows—the Provincial 
Autonomy recommended is “* untenable and a hollow mock- 
ery,” the same attempt at a compromise which will satisfy 
nobody, and be quite unworkable. 

The * seven blameless gentlemen who knew nothing about 
India two and a half years ago,’”’ made a masterly summing 
up of the evidence put before them, but were, through their 
want of experience, unable to see below the surface the root- 
facts on which everything rests. They could see the outside 
of the situation, but could not realize 

(1) That ‘‘ democracy” is diametrically opposed to the whole 
Indian complex, therefore impossible as a basis of government. 

(2) That the ineradicable and irreconcilable communal differences 
existing, make peaceful self-government of any kind impossible. 
They saw the differences plainly enough from the outside, 
but could not realize the intensity and ferocity of the fanatical 
feelings inspired in the East by religions that command the 
smiting hip and thigh of the idolater, and the breaking of his 
idols. 

The ‘ seven blameless gentlemen,”’ therefore, could not see 
that after abolishing the Dyarchy as a failure they are pro- 
posing to bring it in over again, with seven times greater powers 
for mischief, owing to the inclusion of the hitherto “ reserved 
subjects ’’ and the ‘*‘ immensely increased *’ powers conceded 
to Indian Ministers who are also to control the police ! 

We shall have over again the sham democracy which caused 
the failure of the Dyarchy, the same electors and elected, 
quite untrained in political responsibilities, the Councils and 
Ministries made up of a mixture of representatives of each 
hostile community, between whom any kind of unity is impos- 
sible. We know exactly from ten years’ drastic experience 
what is bound to happen in such circumstances. The Councils 
will continue to pass perverse and childish ‘* motions’ and 
resolutions, and to throw out official measures simply because 
they are official. The Governor, to maintain any semblance 
of peace and a sane Government, will have to go on using his 
** over-riding *’ powers almost daily, in an undignified dog-fight 
with his Councils, and political life will become a long night- 
mare of confused shoutings and a hopeless muddle all round. 


the Editor 


The indispensable preliminary tc any form of peaceful 
government is the niaintenance of law and order, and it is to 
the credit of the Commission that, by upholding the supre- 
macy of the Viceroy and Central Government, and in retaining 
complete British control of the Army they have given the 
Government of India the power to do it, but it will be a 
complicated and uphill struggle. 

We can, therefore, thoroughly agree with Mr. Yusuf Ali that 
the Provincial Autonomy proposed by the Commission will 
be a failure and a “mockery” leading to endless friction and 
racial ill-feelings, which must end in violence and bloodshed. 

It is hoped that those who know the facts and have at heard 
the welfare of the Indian masses, will fight this unfortunate 
proposal tooth and nail in Parliament and out of it, and 
ensure its rejection. 

We have great hopes in the meeting of the coming ‘ Confer- 
ence,” if it is held, and not allowed to be wrecked by the 
boycotters. 

It should be assembled even if the Hindus do not attend. 
The Minorities, the British, the Princes, the Moslems, the 
Untouchables, will attend, to “ safeguard their rights,” and 
that will be enough for practical purposes. 

When each party has to put down definite practical propo- 
sals for adoption, in black and white, at a round table, with a 
view to an “ agreement,’ we shall have an illuminating light 
cast on subjects generally camouflaged, and lost in a fog of 
words. 

The Conference, therefore, should be held without fail at 
the earliest possible date.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. R. Baciry. 


[To the Editor of the Specraron.] 


Sir,—It cannot be too frequently stated that the turning 
point in the British Empire in its treatment of colonies was 
when Lord Durham issued his famous “ Report on the Affairs 
of British North America” in 1839. The British ‘ Die- 
hards ” of that day were hysterically against these new-fangled 
ideas of freedom, and considered that ‘* colonies should be 
governed, as they always had been, in the sole interests of the 
dear old Motherland.” 

Fortunately wiser counsels prevailed. The decision that 
awaits us in India to-day is curiously reminiscent of that 
existing in Canada nearly a century ago, and of that in 
South Africa after the Boer War. All our ‘ Die-hards ” 
warned us of the dire results that would follow if ‘* Britain 
gave the country back to the Boers.” They were appalled 
when Sir “‘ C. B.” proposed to grant complete self-government 
to South Africa. 

Certain articles which have appeared in the Home Press 
do an infinity of harm in India. A popular ‘“ Die-hard ” 
daily recently declared that the only consideration which 
should govern our future treatment of India should be ** not 
what is good for the people of India themselves, but what is 
good for Great Britain.” 

In the Commonwealth there is ample room for a ‘‘ Brown 
Dominion.” It is our plain duty to make that possible, 
and it must be done at once. If the attitude of the British 
Government is a non possumus the number of those working to 
make India independent of the British Empire would rapidly 
grow, just as it grew in Ireland after the colossal blunders 
of 1918 and 1919.—-I am, Sir, &c., J. D. JENKINS. 

Poona, India. 


‘ 


[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—With reference to the letter of Mr. T. S. Ramanujam 
qn ‘* Great Britain and India,” which appeared in your issue 
of July 26th, I think this might be of some interest to 
my friends, as my experience regarding apprenticeship is 
of a different nature. I happened to be a student of insurance 
and applied to a large life office to get my training for which 
I also offered some premium. But I have been given the 
run of the office for a period necessary for the training without 
any premium on the ground that I am a fellow-British subject. 
I am, Sir, &e., A. L. Guose. 
c/o Lloyds Bank, Tottenham Court Read, London. 
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THE PARTY SYSTEM 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 

Sm,—Everyone, however staunch an admirer of our Parlia- 
ment, will admit that the party system has become an absolute 
farce. Parliament itself is dear to the heart of everyone 
British-born as the living expression of the ideal of Freedom 
and Justice held by the finest of our race down the centuries. 
The party system rests on no such solid foundation, though, 
perhaps, it reflects our national love of sport ; but while we 
all recognize the value of the sense of fair play that love of 
sport inspires, yet the idea of regarding politics as a game 
leads to nothing but disaster. 

Party politics mean divided loyalty. Sooner or later every 
M.P. has to choose between loyalty to his party and loyalty 
to his country. If loyal to his party, he is debarred from 
uttering his true opinion where it conflicts in any detail 
with the policy outlined by his leader, and who can estimate 
the loss to the country caused by thus restricting the free 
expression of some of its most able and gifted men ? 

Two points are brought forward in attempted justification 
of the Party System. In the first place, people claim that it 
creates a “healthy opposition’? which they maintain is a 
necessary stimulus. As a matter of fact, the opposition 
thus created is extremely unhealthy, since it springs from 
the unholy desire to score off an opponent. It is also entirely 
unnecessary, since it is already in the nature of man to argue. 

In the second place, people claim that each party stands 
for certain definite principles. However true this may have 
been in the days of Gladstone and Disraeli (when every 
Liberal was a Free Trader, and every Conservative a Tariff 
Reformer), we have only to watch the antics of the parties 
at a General Election to see how far it is from being the case 
to-day. The pitiable search for a popular vote-catching 
slogan; the circulars and speeches full of invective and 
abuse of opponents (as if this would serve in the absence of 
constructive ideas); the fact (no longer to be hidden from 
the public) that each party is split from head to foot within 
itself ; and, crowning condemnation of all, the appeal by the 
harassed party in office to regard any really serious matter 
(the War, India, and now Agriculture and Unemployment) 
as above party politics—all these serve to show that the 
Party System has been weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. 

In the past the conception of life as a battle not unnaturally 
led people to regard ‘“ competition” as the philosopher's 
stone which would transmute all their base metal into gold, 
and we find this idea running through education, sport, 
business, international relationships, politics, and even 
religion. ‘* Competition” has proved a blind alley; it 
has led to war among nations, strife in industry, poverty all 
the world over, and complete impotence in politics. At 
last we are beginning to realize that the best work can only 
be done, and the best conditions reached through “ Co- 
operation.” Signs of the growing strength of this idea are 
to be found in every department of life: only Politics holds 
aloof. The creation of a new Party is no solution. 

Why not simply drop the Party labels, have a central 
Parliamentary Fund to cover the expenses of a General 
Election, and let each candidate stand on his or her own 
merits and convictions ? Once elected, the entire House of 
Commons could choose its own Cabinet to be in office for 
five years. The natural leaders would inevitably lead, but 
they would not control the same following on all points. 
Gone would be the futile delays, the senseless hindrances, the 
deliberate juggling with measures and opportunities to suit 
party needs: instead, the united ability of the whole House 
would go to the making of every measure ; problems would 
be solved instead of shelved ; in a word, chaos would give 
place to progress.—I am, Sir, &ce., 


London, N.W. 2. Exsic B. WILLIAMSON, 


IRAQ 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,-~I have just returned from the Mosul vilayet where I was 
able to see for myself the actual conditions in which the 
Minorities, chiefly Christian, are living—and dying—under the 
rule of the Iraq Government, to which they were confided by 
the decision of the League of Nations in 1925. With your 


permission, I will briefly describe what I found. These Minori- 
ties consist of Assyrians (Nestorians and Chaldean Catholics), 
Jacobite and Armenian Christians and of Yezidis. 


The Assyrian Nestorians are in the worst plight. Owing to 
their action in becoming our Allies in the late War they lost 
their homes in the mountains ; two-thirds of their numbers, 
and all their worldly possessions. Most of those who survive 
have been planted down by the State in malarial districts from 
which the former inhabitants had fled to avoid extermina- 
tion. They are now dying in hundreds weekly from mal- 
nutrition and disease brought about by mosquitos, con- 
taminated water, lack of sanitation, drainage and medical 
attention. Irrefutable evidence of this is given in the report 
and statistics of the Educational and Medical Mission of the 
American Episcopalian Church at Mosul. They are without 
money with which to buy suitable clothing—a cause of much 
disease—-or to carry on their chief occupation of agriculture. 
Their final extermination appears to be merely a matter of 
time if they are left in this condition. 

Their Patriarch, now at Mosul, has no official residence, no 
Church, no property and no income. Their bishops and 
priests are existing with their people in the villages. The only 
money that now comes to the Assyrians is remitted by the 
Assyrian Levies ; but that will cease when the Mandate comes 
to an end, as they are not employed or paid by the Iraq 
Government. The Chaldeans and Jacobites are settled, 
generally speaking, in their original homes, but suffer equally 
from the complete absence of medical attention, sanitation and 
proper water supply, and they are also penniless. The 
Yezidis in the villages are in the same condition as the Christ- 
ians. In Jebel Sinjar, where the main body of 20,000 is 
concentrated, the Paramount Chief is strong enough to demand 
that the representative of the Government shall be a Christian 
and not a Moslem ; but in no other way is the state of their 
villages bettered. 

The Assyrian Levies under their British officers have been 
used to protect the frontiers against the Turks and Kurds, as 
the Arab army has not yet ventured to assume control in 
these districts. This action has prevented the Kurds and 
Assyrians from renewing their former friendly relations when 
they lived together in peace and safety. The territory is in a 
state of bankruptcy and the revenue extracted from the 
inhabitants expended elsewhere. ‘Trade and commerce are 
at a standstill, last year’s crops are unmarketable and _ there is 
no money to pay for the reaping of this year’s crops. The 
outlook of the peasantry is one of despair. These Minorities 
have no representation in the Government Administration 
or justice. Moslem law prevails. The ancient privileges and 
rights of the Patriarchs, recognized under Turkish rule, have 
ceased and their representations on behalf of their people no 
longer carry the same weight, all of which is in flat contradiction 
to the recommendations of the League of Nations Commission 
of July 16th, 1925. Local autonomy is not possible under 
present conditions. Complaints are not welcome and do not 
lead to any amelioration of the state of affairs. 


The Kingdom of Iraq desires to attain full membership in 
the League of Nations, and yet it has not fulfilled the trust 
placed in it by the League to protect the Minorities in the 
** disputed territory.” They now regard the impending final 
surrender to the unrestrained forces of Islam with a feeling of 
utter hopelessness. Will Christendom connive at this action 
or will the League of Nations assume responsibility, ascertain 
for itself the existing conditions and legislate for the future ? 
It only needs personal visits such as I made to the villages in 
company with competent medical associates, wnaccompanied 
by officials and without warning, to prove that the Iraq kingdom 
is unfit to be entrusted with the government of this territory 
and the safety and welfare of the Minorities. The Minorities 
concerned should appeal to the League not to permit the ideals 
of its founders and the spirit of its decisions to be thus lightly 
set aside, and they should ask to be placed under the direct 
control and protection of the League. The progress of British 
Middle-East policy has placed British officials in such a posi- 
tion that they cannot, if they will, give their protection. The 
record of the Mandates Commission, however, ensures that such 
representations would be given a fair hearing, due consider- 
ation, subsequent investigation and consequent action.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. Horuvuzp Rassam, Capt. 
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TRADE AND TARIFFS 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—In an interesting article in your last issue you quote 
the statement of the Balfour Committee of Inquiry that 
“broadly speaking . . . British goods are admitted into 
foreign countries on terms at least as favourable as those 
applicable to similar goods imported from other foreign 
sources.” This you describe as “ proof, which cannot be 
gainsaid, that Great Britain loses nothing from its Free 
Trade position”; but surely such a view ignores the 
important fact that terms secured by protected countries 
as the result of tariff bargaining between themselves seldom 
apply to “ similar goods” of British origin. Such being the 
case, any advantages we may gain, as the result of * most- 
favoured-nation”’ treatment, are hardly likely to be as 
valuable as those which we might reasonably expect to secure 
had we the power of tariff bargaining denied to us by our 
Free Trade position. 

The truth in this matter was admirably stated many years 
ago by the late Karl of Balfour, in words which are as applic- 
able to-day as when they were uttered. Speaking, as Prime 
Minister, at Bristol on November 18th, 1808, he said :— 

‘** Free Traders are quite ready to accept the good things obtained 
by bargaining, provided only the bargaining is done by other 
countries and not by us. They have to admit, therefore, however 
inconsistently, that bargaining is useful, and useful to this country. 
But, if so, had we not better do our own bargaining ? Is it credible 
that the accidental by-products of other people’s bargains for 
their interests should prove the best way of securing our own ? 
We know, in fact, that it is not. We know by actual experience 
that when two countries take the trouble to come to an understand- 
ing on fiscal matters with each other, the understanding is usually 
of a kind which does as much good as possible to themselves, and 
as little good as possible to anybody else.” 

-—I am, Sir, &e., G. GranuaAm ANDERSON. 

The Fields, Broxbourne, Herts. 
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[To the Editor of the Sprcratonr.| 

Sir,—An article in a recent number of the Spectator suggests 
that the principles which made Free Trade advisable at the 
beginning of the twentieth century need amendment now 
because circumstances have altered. It is particularly sug- 
gested that the principle ‘that imports pay for exports ”’ 
may not be acting in favour of Free Trade because of the delay 
accruing in the payment of imports with exports, and the 
indirectness of the transaction. The enclosed cutting from 
Business, a graph showing the imports and exports for the 
last three years, appears to dispose very effectively of that 
argument, and reassures me as to the practicability of Free 
Trade and the futility of Tariffs. Indeed, I am amazed that 
every fluctuation in imports is followed so closely and so 
immediately by a parallel fluctuation in exports. 

My plea is that we should give up looking for palliatives 
and face facts. ‘* The truth shall make us free.””, We know :— 


(1) We are heavily in debt and yet borrow more, or bleed tax- 
payers for more, to try and maintain a higher standard of living 
than, we can afford. (A special point I want to make here is that 
our efforts are towards a higher material standard of living, the 
provision, in short, of amusements, sports, clothes, but not character, 
independence, thrift or morale.) 

(2) We are taxed more heavily than any other country. Instead 
of reducing National expenditure we increase it. Even now, with 
conditions worse than ever, it is proposed to increase the salaries of 
the Prime Minister, Chancellor, &c. Are we sane ? 

(3) We are rated not only heavily but unfairly (see attached 
appeal for equality of assessment). Most municipalities, instead of 
trying to reduce that burden, are deliberately formulating grandiose 
schemes only suitable to times of phenomenal prosperity. 

(4) In certain trades workmen are not doing a day’s work ; obser- 
vant folk can see personally that men dawdle over their work. 

(5) Trade Union restrictions are operating against economic 
output in many ways. 

(6) Trade Boards, monopolies and protected employments 
(municipal, government, railways, &c.) have not yet taken their 
share of the general reductions forced on others by world conditions, 
so that those who have had reduced wages have not had the full 
advantage of lower cost of living which would have accrued had the 
protected workers taken their share. 

(7) The Co-operative movement, in spite of universal bad trade, 
and lower prices, shows increased membership and increased cash 
turnover, year by year. Still they remain untaxed, accumulating 
untaxed reserves, out of which they grow and grow. Obviously 
they grow at the expense of private enterprise, and the smaller 
turnover of private enterprise has to bear the increased taxation. 

(8) We know that the unemployment fund is insolvent, but we 
increase the strain on it. We know that a vast army is growing of 
people who have.got used to doing no work, who have no indepen- 
dence, and look to the Government to nurse them. 

(9) We have shorter hours of labour for the same rates of pay; 


‘and demands for shorter hours still, but steps are to be taken to gee 
that no corresponding reduction is made in pay. Trade Unions 
would indeed be doing their bit in a national emergency if they 
agreed to share the work and the pay with their unfortunate out-of. 
work brothers. 

(10) Politicians and newspapers insist on rationalization, which 
only increases unemployment, and therefore reduces demand so that 
with machinery to produce more, with less labour, we actually 
require less produce. Further, these rationalization schemes seem 
very open to manipulation by financiers. 

(11) The farmer wants more for his produce than the foreigner, 
but does not grade and pack his goods to compete with them. 
He also wants to keep hunters, spend time hunting; allows his 
land to be damaged by the hunt, and his poultry to be killed off 
by the foxes, &c. 

I say that we need to work, to seek justice and equity, and 
face facts and stop obscuring the issue with arguments 
about tariffs, Empire Free Trade, &c.—I am, Sir, &c., 
P. Reay-Bett, 
1 North Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


JOHN BULL’S MOTHER 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I have just been reading the Rev. Mr. Clayton's articles 
jn the Spectator, emphasizing the urgent need for attracting 
men to the Church, of making good churchmen, not only 
women and children. In a village which I know extremely 
well the Vicar openly says that he has ** not got a way with men 
or boys.” The boys leave Sunday-school at fourteen and 
hardly ever enter Church again. But can this be wondered 
at if the Vicar has no understanding with men, no companion- 
ship with them ? It is particularly in villages that the crying 
need for ‘“‘a man’s man,” is specially felt. Nowadays 
there is seldom a Squire; the Rector is often the only man 
in small villages who has the necessary education and authority 
to guide and lead. Perhaps if this aspect of the ministry 
were more emphasized, men would be readier to come forward 
and help.—I am, Sir, &c., A Vitiacr HELPER, 


LONDON’S GOLD MINE 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—Alderman Alfred C. Bossom’s article headed ‘* London's 
Gold Mine,” was very interesting, but I should be glad if you 
would allow me to make some comments. 

Coal-burning locomotives obviously contribute to atmo- 
spheric pollution, but it is not evident that a suppression of 
these locomotives without a prohibition of all open coal fires 
would make an appreciable general improvement. Further, 
stops for changing engines would add to journey times, absorb 
additional energy for restarting trains, and reduce the traffic 
sapacity of the tracks at the places of change ; these objections 
would remain even if suburban electrification were general. 

However, let us suppose the exclusive employment of 
electric traction within a central area, and the scheme of 
covering-in the tracks in cuttings (which, as has been already 
pointed out elsewhere, are broadly limited to some only of the 
railway routes north of the Thames) is practicable. I do not 
agree that the result of carrying out the latter work would be 
as wholly advantageous as Mr. Bossom suggests, particularly 
if such covering were made general over all the central railway 
routes as he apparently advocates. 

There would be considerable difliculties in railway operation 
and development ; the complex layout of a main-line railway 
with the diversity of the traffic it bears cannot be regarded as 
a mere enlargement of that of the underground or “ tube” 
railway. From the passengers’ point of view, railway travel 
on the covered-in routes would become almost as monstrous 
as that on the “ tubes,’ and therefore less attractive. How- 
ever, in some cases, doubtless, the value of the space created 
would out-balance all disadvantages. 

But Mr. Bossom appears to welcome the disappearance of 
railways above ground in London, as he suggests that the 
trains *‘ should run decently underground or enclosed.” It 
would surely be most unseemly for the railways of London to 
be invisible from above ground, for they represent one of the 
great forms of transport, and are quite as beautiful and 
interesting as the roads and their traffic. Indeed, in my 
opinion, the great terminal stations alone contribute their 
part to London’s ** distinctive and appealing charms.”’—I am, 
Siz, &:, G. N. SouruEerDEn. 

7 Elm Groce Road, Eveter. ; 
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THE MODERN HUMANITIES 
[To the Editor of the Spzcraror.| 

Srr,— Modern Humanists may well take fresh heart when you 
join their crusade in an editorial article. While your broader 
view of the matter undoubtedly transcends that of the Com- 
mittee on Education for Salesmanship, you cannot but employ 
the same methods. They wish for quick results at the School 
Certificate age of sixteen, you look beyond for a new University 
attitude towards modern studies. In this connexion, statistics 
of students who gained Honours recently in the Modern 
Languages Tripos, Part 1 (in essence a linguistic test) may be 
of interest: French 153, German 100, Spanish 32 (nearly all 
men), Italian 9 (all women), Russian 2, Portuguese 1. 

It is fair to say that material considerations which both you 
and the Committee could condone are turning the men more 
and more towards Spanish, but the significant point is that the 
well-deserved prosperity of both German and Spanish is in 
some degree engineered, for under recent regulations two 
languages must be offered in that examination. The School 
Certificate statistics for the different languages, published in 
the Spectator some time back, show that there is little solid 
background in the schools commensurate with the above 
figures. In fact, much of that Spanish and some of the 
German is probably acquired in a hurry during or just before 
the University course, which, as I know from personal experi- 
cnee, should not be impeded by elementary groundwork. 

Ideally, the Universities should recruit from those who have 
risen to the top in language studies of which the fundamental 
groundwork has been laid naturally over a wide field as part 
of a general school course. Indeed, the ** deplorable ’’ Univer- 
sity attitude towards modern studies may have some justifi- 
cation in their inevitable superficiality under present conditions. 
Another point is that the future language teachers whom the 
Universities are now training will mostly find themselves 
teaching French, with little genuine or general opportunity of 
practising their second language. 

Schoolchildren cannot learn more languages than they do at 
present, and it is merely tinkering with the problem to suggest 
that it can be met by an extension of language teaching in 
favoured schools or to individual pupils here and there. The 
solution is a turnover of whole schools from Latin and French 
to two modern languages, and of whole schools teaching French 
only to another European language. French should take its 
chance with the rest—would that Latin too might gain an 
honourable freedom, unshackled by University exemption 
requirements !—I am, Sir, &c., J. O. Roacn. 

Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


ENGLISH AND FOREIGN HOTELS 

[To the Editor of the Specraron.]| 
Stmr,—I have been thinking over the kind letter signed 
“T. C. M.” (in your issue of July 19th) about my strictures 
on some English inns. He says that he has a volume 
disproving my assertion that mediaeval travellers complained 
of our accommodation. I can only answer that one swallow 
does not make a summer. 

I write this from the Au Vieux Beffroi, Béthune, which 
is also an hotel marked with two stars in the A.A. book, and in 
a town of very similar size to that of which I wrote. My bed- 
room, with bathreom, costs 6s. My dinner of soup, fish, 
meat and salad costs 8s. My breakfast will cost 10d. The 
hotel is spotlessly clean, and furnished in unpolished oak. 
Perhaps it would .be impossible to emulate these French 
prices in England, but cleanliness and comfort and good 
service and cooking could be had in England if our hotel- 
keepers took more interest in their work. 

It is strange that a nation with the best natural food and 
the best natural manners of any of the world’s peoples should 
not take pride in the cuisine and courtesy of its hotels. I wish 
we had an Epicures’ Club, as they have in France, to travel 
about the country and give honour where honour is due.—I am, 
Sir, &e., iP. ¥-E 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


MISQUOTATION. 

Delighted to see R. H. L.'s of the ‘“ Rule Britannia” 
misquotation. There is only one other as widespread and 
as mischievous, and that is the perversion of the Catechism 
phrase, ‘‘ unto which it shall please God to call me” into 
“ hath pleased.” I should like to point out that the reviewer 


of Mr. Eliot's poems has fallen into another common error ? 
the Book of Revelation is not a plural; and another reviewer, 
on page 171, first- column, gives us a novel past participle 
of “to chide.” It ean be ‘“chidden” or “chid,” but 
‘‘chided*’ is as impossible as ‘* bided” would be from 
* bid.’”—W. H. A. Cowe 1, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 


A LETTER FROM THACKERAY. 

In view of the interest that has been taken in a letter of 
Thackeray relating to Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre, I venture 
to enclose a copy of another letter from Thackeray to Peter 
Cunningham, as it may prove of some slight interest to your 
readers. I may say that the vriginal of the letter is in my 
possession and has been hidden away in an autograph album 
for over fifty years. It was written about May, 1850.— 
<2. W. MARTINDELL, Chelston, Ashford, Middlesex. 

““My Dear CunNINGHAM,—I am very much obliged to you for 
your book, and should like to go through a course of it, and travel 
in London book in hand. How do you get time not only to writo 
books, but to read so many as you must do, in order to acquire 
that enormous store of learning which the Handbook shows ? I am 
very glad you don’t mind being mentioned in Pendennis: but if 
your intimacy with the author leads you to know for any certainty 
what is to happen next in that periodical, will you please tell me ? 
For I'm very anxious to know how Mrs. Pendennis, Laura Bell 
and Fanny Bolton behaved themselves when they met in that 
extraordinary manner at Pen’s rooms.—I am always faithfully 
yours, my dear Cunningham, , W. M. THackeray. 

Kensington, Wednesday, May, 1850. 

LeypsporPp HospPIitat. 

This hospital is the only one within an area which would 
confine three of the largest counties in England. It has no 
endowments similar to those enjoyed by such hospitals in 
England: but for every £1 received by voluntary donation it 
receives £1 10s. by way of subsidy from the Provincial Govern- 
ment of the Transvaal. It has to eater for all and every case, 
European or Native. The European population is large, the 
Native population is colossal, this latter is at present without 
any adequate medical attention. May we, Sir, through the 
courtesy of your columns, appeal for funds for a hospital 
striving against difliculties in one of the far flung corners of 
the Empire? Subscriptions should be sent to Secretary, Leyds- 
dorp Hospital Board, Leydsdorp, N. Transvaal, S. Africa, 
and should be noted (1) European and General, or (2) Native. 
—R. H. DonneE.i, Commdr. R.N., Sec., Leydsdorp Hospital. 

PouLtry FEEDING. 

At the World’s Poultry Congress an idea could be obtained 
of the amazing number of patent foods, cooked messes, dopes, 
spices, chemicals, &c., now given to fowls. I should like to 
suggest that poultry-keepers should experiment with a pen 
fed, not upon the above, but only on unboiled whole grains 
and seeds in variety, and any wholesome, fresh, uncooked 
garden produce which the birds will eat, with, of course, grit 
and lime in some form if necessary. The results in freedom 
from disease and better health of the birds, and improved 
flavour and food-value of flesh and eggs, would surprise the 
owners. Asking why grain was often cooked, Iwas told that 
it was more digestible so than when raw! With regard to the 
digestions of birds, I have, more than once, at a Cliff-side 
Hotel, seen a seagull swallowing an entire mutton chop bone 
without any evil effects !—P. G. TiLLarb, Droyden. 

Tourists 1N ITALY. 

As there seems to be misconception in some quarters 
regarding the effect of the earthquake in Italy, the Italian 
Travel Bureau in London points out that the earthquake was 
confined to a limited area east of Naples which is not visited 
by tourists. Naples itself was practically unharmed and such 
resorts as Sorrento, Amalfi and Capri on the Naples Riviera 
where many people go in summer for sea-bathing are remote 
from the affected area. The Italian Travel Bureau has had 
many enquiries as to whether it is ** safe” to go to the Dolomites, 
Italian Lakes, Italian Riviera and other summer resorts 
hundreds of miles from the scene of the earthquake, so hazy is 
the public knowledge on the subject. 

ProGRESS OF CROSFIELD Howse. 

The Spectator sent some cuttings of plants and flowers to 
be used in the gardens of Crosfield House, the block of flats 
opened last year for the Kensington Housing Trust, by the 
Duchess of York. Although the tenants have mainly come 
from very poor surroundings and, in spite of the hardness of 
the ground outside their dwellings, they have worked wonders 
within twelve months. This week the Trust has opened for 
occupation a disused public-house converted into three self- 
contained flats.—B. S. TowNnroe, 53 Netherhall Gardens, 
N.W. 3. 

CuILpREN’s Country Ho.impays Funp. 

May I appeal, on behalf of London’s children, for donations 
to a Society much in need of help just now—The Children’s 
Country Holidays Fund? At the present moment the total 
of donations received is about £800 less than it was at this 
time last year, and the position is causing grave concern to 
those anticipating sending away shortiy a large batch of 
children for a fortnight’s holiday. I would beg all whose own 
summer holiday is secured to send a donation to the Ear! of 
Ar-an, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand.—A. F. Lonpon. 
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Some Books 


Tur new volume devoted to Canada and Newfoundland in 
the great Cambridge History of the British Empire (Cambridge 
University Press, 35s. the volume) is notable for being almost 
entirely the work of scholars in these Dominions. The 
authors are as a rule refreshingly outspoken where British 
writers would have been cautious or reticent, especially 
in regard to well-known Canadian statesmen up to the year 
1921. To comment at length on a book of nearly a thousand 
closely printed pages, surveying the domestic history of the 
two Dominions from the time of their discovery, is out of 
the question. We may note that Canada’s relations with the 
Empire and the outer world are mainly reserved for other 
volumes ; but her magnificent share in the War is well and 
modestly described, and Dr. Rowell contributes a chapter 
on Canada and the Empire before and after the cataclysm. 
Much space is devoted to Canada’s economic development, 
and some curious details are given of the immigration into 
the prairie provinces, which is largely Scandinavian and 
Eastern European, though the children of the settlers are 
rapidly Anglicized. 
* * * 2 

When a great scholar like the Provost of Eton publishes, in 
Suffolk and Norfolk (Dent, 5s.), his comments on * the most 
beautiful or the most curious remains of old times” in the 
East Anglia that he knows and loves, we can only express 
our gratitude for a fascinating and invaluable book. Dr. 
M. R. James perambulates the two counties on a plan that 
any motorist could follow and, though he apologizes for not 
mentioning more than one parish in three, he has referred 
judiciously to infinitely more of the notable monuments of all 
kinds than any other author of our acquaintance has noticed. 
Beginning with a brief historical sketch, he goes on to deal 
with the counties section by section. Bury and Norwich get 
ten pages apiece, and no other place much more than a page. 
But Dr. James’s paragraphs are worth as much as most men’s 
chapters, because he speaks with authority. The book is 
enriched with four maps, twenty-four excellent photographs, 
and a hundred remarkably good line drawings by Mr. G. E. 
Chambers, which illustrate as a rule the lesser-known wonders 
of East Anglia like Castle Acre and West Walton. Published 
at a very low price, this noble book is virtually a gift from 
Dr. James to those who, like him, love East Anglia, and it 
deserves a very wide circulation. 

%* * * 2% 


Most travellers know something about Perthshire. Its posi- 
tion is so central in Scotland that almost everyone visiting the 
Highlands must touch it at one point or another. The Tros- 
sachs draw thousands of tourists annually, and the sporting 
facilities of the county are far-famed. Yet much of Perthshire 
—which, as Mr. Hamish Miles says, ‘* holds within its marches 
examples of nearly everything that the Highlands in general 
have to show of natural beauty, in glen or moor or loch ”—is 
still comparatively unknown. Moreover, the tourist season 
Jasts but two or three months in the year, and in Fair Perth- 
shire (The Bodley Head, 15s.) Mr. Miles, besides dealing with 
the less visited regions, shows us how different the scenes that 
are familiar to us in the summer look in their more charac- 
teristic spring or winter dress. While he gives us much good 
description, Mr. Miles is even more concerned with the 
historical and literary associations in which Perthshire is 
peculiarly rich. His book is scholarly yet eminently readable, 
and is profusely illustrated in colour and black and white by 
Mr. John McGhie. 

* * * 


Liberia is The Land of the Pepper Bird, by Sidney de Ia 
Rue (Putnam, 15s.), the bird which in one interpretation 
or another calls all Africans to awake and to set about. their 
daily business. The author, an American, was Financial 
Adviser to the Liberian Government, and he tries to show 
here what has come of the experiment of repatriating the 
descendants of African slaves to fashion a new republic in 
more or less their own country. He presents an interesting 
contrast between the alien Africans—for aliens they are, of 
mixed blood and culture, bred in a slave environment, and 
divorced from all their old loyalties and from the creed of 


of the Week 


their fathers—and the tribes of the hinterland. Mistakes 
and failures were inevitable, successes often transitory, and 
it is clear that between the two there is a great gulf fixed. It 
almost seems that the European, more open-minded because 
more remote, is able to appreciate the African better than does 
the ex-African, bred in a different culture and twisted sharply 
into a new orientation. A republic with a dominant class, 
overbearing yet apprehensive, neither African fish nor 
American fowl, had little hope of suecess and has never 
secured the trust and loyalty of the Liberian tribes. Curiously 
enough the author appears to mistrust the nationalism of the 
African in British Colonies and to prefer the French African 
who looks you in the face and says, Je suis Frangais. 


* * * * 


The life history of a grey fox is told in Silver Boy by Dr. 
Vance Joseph Hoyt (Chapman and Hall, 7s. 6d.). After 
his capture and partial domestication Silver Boy escapes to his 
Jair and only returns with the death of his mate and a crippled 
foot. It is a story which has charm and an undeniable 
interest, despite sentimental lapses which seem inevitable in 
this genre. It is, however, a defect that animal actions and 
motives have to be described in terms of human behaviour. 
Silver Boy displays almost a human understanding, and we 
cannot help feeling that the author's sympathy and the 
limitations of language have betrayed him more than once into 
too rational an interpretation of his subject’s behaviour. ‘* Who 
shall say that so clever an animal as Sir Reynard does not 
think ? ” he asks: but who, on the other hand, would venture 
toaffirmit ? Itisa pity, but this hint of sentimental advocacy 
tends to detract from the merit of a book which is a real and 
exciting piece of otherwise acute observation. 


* * * * 


Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis is doing a real service to humanity 
with his Cautionary Guides published by the Design and 
Industries Association. The D.I.A. Cautionary Guide to 
Oxford (price 6d.) is a mixture, both in its letterpress and 
illustrations, of the most spirited invective and the most 
genuine praise of what has been done and has been left undone 
to this city of spires. Mr. Williams-Ellis has the eyes to 
see what is and the vision to see what has been and what 
might be. We heartily recommend this witty little book 
to all who have been touched by the magic of Oxford and to 
all who have acquired a civic sense. The pamphlet can be 
obtained from Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson, 44 Museum 
Street, W.C. 1. 

* * * * 


The reappearance of Holland as an independent State when 
Napoleon’s power began to crumble after Leipzig in 1813 is an 
interesting event that the text books take for granted. The 
details have been worked out very fully by Dr. G. J. Renier, 
a Dutch scholar writing in English, in Great Britain and the 
Establishment of the Kingdom of the Netherlands (Allen and 
Unwin, 18s.). The Dutch were saved much trouble by the 
rapid and almost bloodless retirement of the small French 
garrison, and by the bold initiative of Van Hogendorp who set 
up a provisional government and invited the Prince of Orange 
to return from exile in England and become the first Dutch 
Kking of Holland in December, 1813, The Government 
promptly recognized the new régime, and sent troops. Long 
negotiations were required before the frontiers were settled, 
giving what is now Belgium to Holland. But Castlereagh 
successfully kept the Dutch ambitions in check, believing, as 
he said, that ‘“‘It is not our business to collect trophies but to 
try if we can bring back the world to peaceful habits.” It is 
amusing to read of the Whig Opposition objecting to the 
establishment of the Dutch monarchy and clamouring for the 
restoration of the old Dutch constitution which no one in 
Holland wanted. Castlereagh’s wise and generous diplomacy 
is well illustrated in this able book. 


* * * * 


(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 200.) 
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The Story of the ‘Italia’ 


With the ‘Italia’ to the North Pole. By Umberto Nobile. 


(Allen and Unwin. 15s.) 


“ AINCE a Bailie and aye My Lord,” says the Scots proverb. 
We may, therefore, call the ill-fated General Nobile by the 
title which he fairly earned for the flight of his ‘ Norge’ 
across the North Pole in 1926. It is true that the adverse 
finding of the Commission of Enquiry into the loss of the 
‘Italia’ in 1928 left him no option but to resign his rank. 
But it is not unfair to set off a success against a failure, 
and many readers of this frank and touching account of the 
catastrophe of the ‘ Italia "—excellently translated by Mr. 
Frank Fleetwood—may feel that General Nobile has been 
harshly treated. Though we cannot rank him with those self- 
sacrificing heroes, like Oates and Malmgren, who have given 
their lives to save their comrades, nor even with those common- 
place mercantile captains who have calmly resolved that, 
if anyone is left on the sinking ship, they will stay there 
too, we may judge from his own story and from what other 
sources of information are available that he was by no means 
deserving of the obloquy which has in some quarters been 
thrown upon his name. The worst we should say is that he did 
not show himself equal to a sudden responsibility which 
would have been too much for anyone who was not born but 
merely promoted a commander of men. 

It will be remembered that General Nobile, who began life 
as a Civilian engineer, made his world-wide reputation as 
commander of the semi-rigid airship designed and built by 
himself for the Italian War Office, in which Roald Amundsen 
and Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth flew from Spitzbergen across the 
North Pole to Alaska—a flight of 3,391 miles in seventy-two 
hours. Although there was afterwards some unseemly squab- 
bling as to the conduct of that epoch-making trip, we may 
assume that Amundsen and Mr. Elisworth set forth their 
considered judgment in their book, The First Flight Across 
the Polar Sea. They there stated that “a better selection 
could scarcely have been made” than that.of Colonel Nobile 
as commander of the ‘ Norge.’ He was “‘ the best possible 
man ” and * threw himself heart and soul into the enterprise.” 
Among his rare qualities, Amundsen and Mr. Ellsworth 
pronounce that ‘‘ conscientiousness in preparation for the 
venture comes a good first.”’ It is difficult to reconcile this high 
testimonial with the finding of the ‘ Italia’ Commission that “in 
all the conduct of the expedition up to the disaster and after, 
General Nobile showed himself to have limited technical 
qualities as a pilot and a negative capacity for command.” 


A Crank 


Edward Martyn (1859-1924) and the Irish Revival. By Denis 
Gwynn. (Cape. 12s. 6d.) 

A LONG time ago I remember Mr. George Moore coming into a 
Chelsea studio, bringing with him a stout, round-faced Irish- 
man with spectacles and a curious mincing utterance whom 
he introduced as Mr. Edward Martyn. I think this must have 
been just after the production of Stephen Phillips's Herod, by 
Beerbohm Tree, which Moore described as being like ‘ the 
Gustave Doré Gallery with a nigger playing a harmonium in 
the corner.” (Was it on the same day, I wonder, that Moore 
cracked up the ancient Irish language and, when I asked him 
if he was learning it, replied quite seriously : ‘* No, but I'm 
having me brother’s children taught.’’) 

Mr. Martyn, it appeared from Moore’s eulogy of him, was 
the genius of the new Irish literary movement. He had 
written a wonderful play which beat Ibsen. It was called 
The Heather Field. In due course this masterpiece was pub- 
lished, and later still it was acted by one of the dramatic 
societies. All I can recollect of it was its dullness. The story 
was about an Irish landowner who tried to cultivate a field 
where nothing but heather would grow. It was supposed to 
be symbolism, but what it symbolised nobody knew. Now 
after reading Mr. Denis Gwynn’s book the play seems to me to 
have been a symbol of its author’s own career. He was 
always trying to make fields produce crops which would never 
under any circumstances flourish in them. He did an immense 
amount for the Irish Revival. 


As Mr. Gwynn says, nowhere 


Men do not change their natures so completely in two years 
that both these criticisms are likely to be true, and it is 
permissible for the student to set the one off against the 
other. 

It is possible that General Nobile is one of those numerous 
people who are admirable seconds-in-command, but who do not 
shine as leaders. Ifthe‘ Norge’ had come to grief, the people 
marooned on the ice would have had the heroic qualities and 
rare experience of Amundsen at their service. ‘* There is one 
resource only in such straits,” he wrote, “and that is experi- 
ence. What can a man who is inexperienced in work amongst 
snow and ice do in such a case? Nothing, absolutely nothing. 
He is doomed from the start.” General Nobile had no personal 
experience of Arctic work, and it is quite evident from his book 
that he had very little second-hand knowledge of it. Perhaps 
this was in Signor Mussolini's mind when General Nobile 
brought him the plan of the ‘ Italia ’ expedition, and he said, 
‘** Perhaps it would be better not to tempt Fate a second time.” 
The catastrophe did occur, and General Nobile was unable to 
grapple with it, just as Amundsen had prophesied ; his own 
narrative shows that clearly. But the real ground on which 
he should be condemned was that of foolhardiness in under- 
taking a trip where a crash to the ice was always possible 
without having on board someone like Amundsen, capable 
of doing all that experience and courage could do for the 
preservation of the survivors. This should be the real lesson 
of the * Italia.’ 

Whilst the first half of General Nobile’s book is rather over- 
weighted by technical details, the second part, dealing with the 
life of the survivors in the “red tent,” is extraordinarily 
interesting. The true romance of wireless is contained in 
these thrilling pages; one grows hot and cold by turns in 
reading how, hour after hour, the poor little faint calls were 
sent out and how the refugees were tantalised by hearing all 
manner of talk about themselves. It is difficult to understand, 
on any theory but that of General Nobile, why the base-ship 
failed to pick up the despairing cries of the castaways. General 
Nobile makes out the best case he can for his most unfortunate 
decision to be rescued by the first plane which reached his 
party, but he evidently realizes that nothing could justify it, 
and he assures us that he wanted to go back—though that could 
have done no good. Once, as Lowell said, comes the moment to 
decide. We may sympathize, but we cannot approve of the 
leader’s decision—not even on Flora Maclvor’s argument, that 
‘“* there is generally more courage required to run away.” 


of Genius 


but in Ireland would a man at that time have been considered 
rich because he had an income from land of £2,000 a year. In 
Galway it was wealth beyond the dreams, and everyone who 
had a scheme expected Martyn to finance it. He used his 
money well. Though he was generous, he was not easily 
fooled. Indeed, the fact that he made money by horse- 
dealing proves that he was shrewd beyond the common. But 
his aptitude for business was accompanied by oddities almost 
amounting to craziness when he played with ideas. 

His religious scruples were so painful that as a young man he 
destroyed a poem because it was worldly, and applied, first to 
his Bishop, and then to the Pope, for permission to read books 
on the Papal Index Expurgatorius. He was so determined to 
have his body dissected that he made a will in early life 
depriving his mother of the property he meant to leave her if 
she did not comply with this wish. (Happily she died first 
and knew nothing about it.) His judgment in literature was 
capricious. He described the plays of Shaw and Brieux as 
** monstrosities,’ and called Mr. Yeats’s Cathleen ni Houlihan 
‘**a silly little play.”” He disliked the peasant drama which 
made the Abbey Theatre in Dublin famous, and wanted to 
have plays which “ dealt with the lives and problems of people 
more complex and refined.” 

In his politics he- was even more eccentric. When he was 
not inhabiting his castle in the West of Ireland he spent his 
time mostly in Dublin, where his home was the Kildare Street 
Club. There he would work and receive visits. There he ate 
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the one enormous meal which was his sole nourishment 
during the day. Yet he deliberately outraged and offended 
his fellow-members by first declaring that King Edward ought 
to be insulted when he visited Ireland, and then by giving it 
as his opinion (in print) that ‘‘ any Irishman entering the 
Army or Navy of England deserved to be hanged.” They 
did their best to deprive him of his membership. He brought 
an action against the Club Committee and won on some 
technical point. And he continued to frequent the place 
‘** because it was the only one in Dublin where he could get 
caviare.”’ 

Yet Edward Martyn for all his crankiness was a man who 

deserved well of his country. He was in at the start of all the 
efforts which have put Ireland back on the map of intellectual 
Europe. He gave his aid to the earliest struggles towards an 
Irish Free State (he was the first President of Sinn Fein). 
There is but slight exaggeration, if there is any, in Mr. Gwynn’s 
assertion that ** his work was more fruitful than that of almost 
any other Irishman of his time.””. By ** work”? is meant, not 
what he wrote or did, but what he encouraged and what he 
gave. His genius lay in seeing before other people what was 
worthsupport. He hasa niche in literary annals by reason of the 
appearances that his odd figure makes in Mr. George Moore’S 
trilogy of reminiscences. He is treated there as a butt, a 
‘figure of fun, treatment which he resented and which made 
him hit back at his old friend. It is useful to have that 
caricature corrected by so excellent a sketch as this of Mr. 
Gwynn’s. HAMILTON FYFE. 


Four War Books 


Soldiers’ Pay. By William Faulkner. (Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d.) 

The Great Crusade. By Col. J. C. Wise. 

Copse, 125. By Ernst Jiinger. (Chatto and Windus. 


War Books. By Cyril Falls. (Peter Davies. 10s. 6d.) 


(The Dial Press. $2.) 
qs. 6d.) 


Or these four books, much the most important one has no 
claim but its title to be called a War book. The principal 
figures in Soldiers’ Pay have, it is true, been deeply influenced 
by the War, and the hero—if a man who is blinded and bereft 
of his senses can be looked upon as a hero in a work of fiction—— 
dies from injuries received at the Front. But the cataclysm 
of 1917-1918 (for it is an American book) is useful, rather 
than essential, to the action. Mr. Richard Hughes, in a fore- 
word, describes Mr. William Faulkner as ** the most interesting 
novelist in America,” and he exaggerates much less than do 
most writers of most forewords, for Soldiers’ Pay is undeniably 
a very remarkable book which can bear comparison with the 
works of D. H. Lawrence and Ernest Hemmingway, whose 
books Mr. Faulkner must have studied with passionate atten- 
tion. At times the tricks he plays with the English language 
and the absurdities of his plot will tempt readers to throw 
the book aside, and one is not astonished to learn from Mr, 
Hughes that Mr. Faulkner is ‘ young, prolific and unsuccess- 
ful.” But readers who persevere will agree with Mr. Arnold 
Bennett that ‘‘ he evidently has great and original talent.” 
Donald Mahon, a young American aviator, coming home 
after he had been reported killed, is befriended by an ex- 
Private Gilligan and a young War widow, Mrs. Powers. They 
bring him back to the country rectory that was his home, 
and most of the book is devoted to their efforts to confirm the 
old rector in his belief that his dying son is not really doomed 
to die. Presumably to this end, the girl to whom Donald had 
been engaged is urged to marry him, despite the repulsion with 
which the terrible scar on his face fills her, and when she runs 
away with another man Mrs. Powers herseif becomes his 
wife. A singularly unpleasant, goatlike sensualist, Januarius 
Jones, slinks through the book sleeping with every woman he 
can find, including the one girl, the little maid-of-all-work, 
who has really and beautifully loved the unhappy Donald. 
For some reason best known to herself, Mrs. Powers, as soon 
as she becomes a widow for the second time, goes away, 
jeaving the old rector at a moment when he might be presumed 
to need her most, and Gilligan, whom, it appears, she loved. 
From such a summary it must be difficult to believe that 
every character is utterly convincing, and that the book 
contains many passages of intense loveliness. Mr. Faulkner 


is so sincere that his characters live, despite, not because of, 
his idiosyncrasies of style, due possibly to his youth. When 


——___ 
—— 


he is a little older, and a little less prolific, he should be very 
successful. 

The Great Crusade is also an American book, and its Opening 
words: “The Beginning, April 6, 1917! War!” will 
startle English readers. It is a straightforward and sym. 
pathetic account of an American officer’s experiences with the 
British, French, and American armies. It should certainly 
be read by all those—and they must be many—who would 
like to know how our military organization impressed a 
foreigner who had unusually good opportunities of observing 
it. It contains some strange misinterpretations—the sic. 
nallers’ alphabet (** pip emma,” “ ak emma,” &c., to prevent 
telephonic confusion between letters of rather similar pro. 
nunciation is stated to have been necessary because dialects 
of English vary so greatly that without it the men could 
not have understood each other}—but it is, in the main, 
accurate and always honest and_ straightforward. 

Copse 125 also has the merit of honesty, and, unlike the 
majority of such books, it is a reasoned defence of militarism, 
To quote Mr. Falls’s bibliography, to which reference will 
be made in a moment or two, ‘one feels that Lieutenant 
Jiinger is a danger to society, but one cannot resist liking 
and admiring him personally ... we should have no 
complaint against him if he did not appear to look upon 
another war as inevitable, and if the predominance of his 
type of man would not make one inevitable.” There is 
much in Copse 125 which is inspiring in its courage and its 
grim determination to fight on, even when it was clear that 
Germany was defeated. But one could wish that this courage 
were accompanied by greater vision, such as is shown by 
Mr. Falls himself in his critical guide to War literature. Here 
hundreds of war books of history, reminiscence and fiction 
are reviewed, each in the space of two hundred words or 
so, and with a remarkable sense of balance. I do not imagine 
that such a book will have a great sale, but to anyone at all 
interested in War literature it will be of very considerable 
help. VERNON BARTLETT. 





Modern Physics 


Modern Physics. By Theodor Wulf, S.J. (Methuen. 35s.) 


Tue Rev. Fatrurr Wvutr’s masterly conspectus of modern 
physical science, competently translated from the second 
German edition (1929) by Dr. C. J. Smith, will be welcome 
to all who wish to possess ‘a co-ordinated account of the 
fundamental results of physics ’’ and of the immense advances 
made in our knowledge of Nature during the last thirty 
years. The book is avowedly addressed to non-technical 
readers, but the author’s conception of such persons reminds 
us of Bryant’s commentary on Dr. Johnson’s confession that 
he knew little Greek: ‘ It is not easy for us to say what 
Johnson would call a good Greek scholar.” The average 
reader will have to admit that, as Huck Finn said of The 
Pilgrim's Progress, the statements are interesting but tough. 
But anyone with a moderate mathematical training will find 
the book extremely helpful. 

Father Wulf gives a specially interesting account of the 
recent progress in our knowledge of the constitution of 
matter, which is without precedent since the days of Galileo 
and Newton. The essential fact for the man in the street 
is that atoms are no longer indivisible. We now believe the 
physical universe to be built up from two simple and ultimate 
entities, the proton and the electron, respective'y the units 
or atoms of positive and negative electricity. There is a 
temptation to compare these with the two great sexes which 
animate the world. There can be no doubt which is which, 
since the stability of the atom depends almost wholly on the 
proton, whereas the electron, though 1,800 times lighter, is 
responsible for all its happiness and activity. It is a more 
philosophical speculation to suppose that the proton and 
electron may themselves be different manifestations of a 
single all-pervading energy, changing into matter and back 
to energy again, and *‘ weaving for God the garments that 
we see Him by.” And perhaps in the last resort the whole 
universe consists of an incredibly small, subtle, and abundant 
wave motion. 

Though the foundations of such an advance in knowledge 
were laid by Crookes and Sir J. J. Thomson, the first bricks of 
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the new building may be dated from 1895, when Réntgen 
discovered the X-rays, and 1896, when Becquerel was led 
by a happy accident to the percepticn of the still mysterious 
property of matter known as radio-activity. The great 
theoretical step into the new world of transcendental physics 
was made in 1800, when Max Planck enunciated his famous 
Quantum Theory. Sir Ernest Rutherford lately observed 
that the development of Planck’s idea had not only effected a 
veritable revolution in physics, but ‘“‘ profoundly changed our 
methods of thought and concepts of philosophy.” Like so 
many important advances in science, it owed its origin to a 
small discrepancy between theory and observation. 

Workers at the Reichsanstalt—the National Physical 
Laboratory of Germany—had been studying what is called 
“black body radiation.” A black body, in this sense, is 
one which completely absorbs all radiation which falls on it, 
without reflecting, transmitting or scattering any of it. It 
is needless to say that no such body exists in Nature, any more 
than a perfect fluid or a straight line. But the experimenters 
got as near as possible to the ideal, and the difference between 
their corrected results and the predictions from theory led 
Planck to his epoch-making suggestion that energy, like 
matter, might not be capable of infinite subdivision, as had 
previously been assumed. This, as Father Wulf rather 
mildly observes, was certainly an innovation. Energy had 
always been defined in the classical mechanics as the product 
of a force and a distance, magnitudes which we believe capable 
of changing continuously. ‘‘ We cannot conceive why the 
velocity of a body cvuld only change by definite amounts.” 
The new units of energy, involving also a time element, to 
which Planck gave the name of quanta, may be compared 
to farthings ; there is no change to be given, and you cannot 
buy less than a farthing’s worth of anything 

The Quantum Theory, which is now definitely confirmed 
both by its success in explaining facts and its development 
by mathematicians into all kinds of wonderful instruments 
for searching the abyss of the unknown, involves a fundamental 
change in our conception of nature. We are led by it to 
ideas not very different from those of the schoolmen who 
discussed how angels could travel from one place to another 
without passing through the intermediate space. Something 
very like this actually happens inside the atom, where the 
electrons pass from one orbit to another in such a fashion 
that neither space nor time seems to exist in that incredibly 
small world. Some have even desperately denied the 
existence there of causation! The development of the 
Quantum Theory by Einstein, Bohr, and still later thinkers 
has thrown great light on these weird conditions. 

The latest aim of the physicist is to discover a bridge over 
the guif still existing between quanta and waves. At present, 
as Sir William Bragg once said, we have to use one theory on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, the other on Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays. Some phenomena can be explained 
by the quantum only, others by the wave. Consequently, as 
Father Wulf explains, there are at present two main schools. 
One, headed by de Broglie and Schrédinger, regards the 
wave as the primary element and attempts to explain the 
quantum in terms of waves; the other, with Heisenberg 
and Dirae, regards the quantum as fundamental and all 

yave phenomena as due to its properties. Probably the 
unifying discovery which will harmonize these views is not 
far distant. 


A Vegetarian Tea 
Company I Have Kept. By H. S. Salt. (Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 
Ir is very pleasant to spend an evening outwardly in one’s 
armchair, but able to imagine oneself in Company I have 
Kept along with Mr. H. S. Salt. Even the staunchest Con- 
servative may find himself well amused among the ‘* Early 
Socialists,” listening to Edward Carpenter as an old man 
and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald as a boy. Mr. Salt’s memory is 
long and reaches behind the greatness of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
reputation. ‘‘ I remember his reading a new play, Candida, 
to a small party in my rooms on a winter evening in 1894. 
It was then I think that Edward Carpenter was one of the 
company, and at the conclusion expressed his opinion in a 
forecast which has not exactly found fulfilment. ‘No, Shaw, 
it won't do.’ In one of Shaw’s essays (Mr. Salt goes on) 


there was a reference to carpenterings and illusions which; 
whether personally intended or not, was so taken by the 
‘Noble Savage’ himself, for it was as the *‘ Noble Savage’ 
that Shaw used to speak of him.” 

One of the most entertaining chapters of this pleasant book 
describes ** a weekly tea at a London vegetarian restaurant.” 
This repetitive feast was organized in order to enable humani- 
tarians to become better acquainted. Great people sometimes 
attended ; for instance, W. H. Hudson (who said, by the by, 
that it was “* a vegetable place ’’ and gave him “ indigestion ” 
—did he expect beef for his tea ?). Lord Olivier used to come, 
and Gandhi and Mr. R. W. Trine. Had the attendance been 
confined to the distinguished, the teas would have been 
delightful, but very strange people assembled to look at the 
lions, joined in the conversation, and rather spoiled sport. 
Not that they contradicted the humane great ; indeed, they 
out-Heroded Herod in their humanity. It was their sanity, 
even in some cases their sincerity, which was in question. 
Mr. Harold Begbie may be said to have stood between the 
lions and the lookers-on. He soon seceded, laughing merrily— 
at himself. 

Mr. Salt has a great deal to.say that is well worth hearing 
about W. H. Hudson. He yields to none in admiration of 
Hudson’s genius as a ** poet-naturalist,’ but “* on ethical and 
social problems ” his opinions were, Mr. Salt thinks, of little 
value, and as a critic of books, ** as in the case of Meredith and 
Edward Carpenter, he spoke irritably and without weight.” 

In face of this criticism we are surprised to find Mr. Salt so 
anxiously—one might almost say angrily-—determined to 
refute those who will have it that at the end of his life Hudson 
renounced his rationalistic opinions. The matter is no doubt 
one for evidence, and there seems to be a good deal against 
Mr. Salt’s conviction. The reader, however, sees all through 
the book that rationalism is a tender point with the author, 
whose dislike of orthodoxy in any form might be called 
sectarian in its lack of indulgence. 

Fiction 

THE PARTY DRESS. By Joseph Hergesheimer. (Knopf. 
7s. 6d.) The Party Dress has apparently little in matter to link it 
with The Three Black Pennys, generally considered this 
author's most memorable romance, charged as it was with 
passion and colour. In choosing here as his principal character 
the forty-year-old wife of a prosperous American timber 
merchant, socially eminent among other wives of other 
prosperous Americans, the author has definitely challenged 
his readers. Were he a Frenchman, we should know exactly 
what to expect: we could accept the Latin point of view 
for its very foreignness, even as regards vicissitudes of the 
heart such as befall wives and mothers. But we are bound 
not to sympathize with Mrs. Henry. She is too self- 
indulgent and self-centred, the society of which she is a 
member is too smug for us to do more than observe her with 
sharp attention. This the author makes us closely do. Quite 
remorselessly he reveals this beautiful, entirely idle woman 
who lives the existence of a perambulating though already 
faded flower. Around her are husband, grown children, 
and the bridge-playing, cocktail-drinking order to which 
they belong. In its very gentleness, this novel is as savage 
a criticism of the middle-class American as has been written. 
Though we miss the abandon and colour of Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
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other books, and could not reread this as we might reread 
them, it is impossible not to admire the shrewd artifice both 
in words and character-drawing which the book exhibits. 
And it does not lack those able evocations of a landscape, 
or a group of people moving in a spacious scene, to which 
his earlier books accustomed us. 


BYSTANDER. By Maxim Gorki. Translated from the 
Russian by B. G. Guernsey. (Jonathan Cape. 10s. 6d.)-— 
It is a quarter of a century since Maxim Gorki reached the 
zenith of his fame. Times have changed ; new stars have 
arisen ; and his is no longer the name to conjure with that 
it was in those far-off days. He must have written more 
than any other living author of anything like his standing ; 
and the careless profusion of his genius has reacted 
unfavourably on his reputation. Yet he is still scarcely more 
than sixty, and it cannot be said that Bystander shows any 
trace of failing powers. Its faults—prolixity and a certain 
unnecessary coarseness—are those from which Gorki, except 
in a few of his shorter stories, has never been entirely free. 
Bystander is the first novel of a historical trilogy which is 
to end with the Bolshevik revolution. Its period is the 
eighties, the time of Gorki’s early manhood; and Clim 
Samghin, the hero who studies with contemptuous detach- 
ment, yet with secret yearnings to be up and doing, the 
futile strivings of contemporary literature and _ politics, is 
young Gorki himself. It is the age of disillusionment and 
self-dissection with which we are familiar in Chekhov’s pages, 
and the picture is all the more ruthless for being laid on in 
colours cruder and less artistically blended than Chekhov's 
brush would have chosen. On the broad and crowded canvas 
some of the outlines are blurred—for Gorki has none of 
Chekhov’s minute conscientiousness in detail; but the 
principal figures, women as well as men, stand out powerfully 
and vividly. There is hardly any action; but an over- 
whelming impression of universal misery emerges from the 
endless, desultory stream of conversation. ‘The love of 
argument is present only in unsuccessful and unhappy people. 
The happy ones live in silence !”” remarks one of the women. 
If only a few of the characters of Bystander had had their 
moments of happiness, the book would have been considerably 
shorter and might have even gained in verisimilitude. The 
translation, even allowing for the American idiom, is only 
fair; and the translator's notes are slipshod and often 
inaccurate. 

STRANGE COMBAT. By Sarah Salt. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.)— 
Miss Salt’s third novel presents an almost overpowering 
temptation to the reviewer to adopt the narrowest and most 
dangerous of moralist attitudes. Briefly, it is the story of a 
dilettante woman journalist who picks up an out-of-work 
yugilist in a Bloomsbury public-house, takes him home and 
locke after him, fails to make him return her passion for his 
** beautiful strong shoulders,”’ and is finally murdered by him, 
by mistake, in a fit of temper. The locale and the general 
atmosphere of this romance are so sordid that one finds oneself 
dismissing the book as second-rate simply on account of its 
subject. But, of course, it is not the subject but Miss Salt who 
is second-rate. And she is second-rate not because she is 
writing about second-rate people, but because she has not 
sufficient sensibility to be otherwise. She is a writer with an 
enormous amount of technique and, as yet, nothing to write 
about. This book offers abundant proof of that fact. Tech- 
nically it can give points easily to eight out of every ten 
women’s novels that are written. In dialogue, in con- 
struction, in tempo, it has obvious and important merits. It 
is Miss Salt’s very peculiar attitude to her chosen subject, 
which is so extraordinarily gauche and unimaginative. The 
plot of Strange Combat would have made an excellent subject 
for a short story of 5,000 words. In itself it is a very good 
story. But told as Miss Salt tells it, with so much emphasis 
on the “* souls ”’ of the characters, and so much of this psycho- 
logical hide-and-seek, it immediately becomes coarse and 
rather stupid. When Miss Salt has stopped pretending to be 
a realist, and is prepared to look inside herself a little for a 
subject, she may write a very good book. 


THE ROSICRUCIAN. By Temple Thurston. (Putnam. 
%s. 6d.)—The title-story of Mr. Thurston’s collection of short 
tales is much the longest and, in some ways, the most unsatis- 
factory. The supernatural, that first-aid to many authors, 
is too often the reader's blank wall, and when it is employed, 
as it is in this particular story, we cannot help feeling that 
we have been taken advantage of. Our curiosity is roused 
by the mysterious death of a man, who had some Rosicrucian 
records in his possession: it is roused and we are stimulated, 
but all to no purpose. However, there are other stories in the 
book that more than make up for the writhings of our baffled 
curiosity, and among the best of these is ‘‘ Dementia,” which 
would be entitled ‘Sanity’? by many women, since it tells of 
a wife who buys a fur coat instead of hardware. Another 


excellent tale is that of a little hairdresser who has a passion 
for reading about crime. Many of the tales have little, sly 
twists at the end and all show the keen insight that the 
author has into other people’s moods. The story of a woman- 
juror, of a girl who danced to death and of another who 


— 


shied at the adventure she had herself created are all good of 
their kind. The best of all is ‘Back to Burmah”’: in this the 
supernatural is used again, but very effectively. 


The Magazines 


TuE Contemporary Review for August opens, like most of the 
other monthly periodicals, with the supreme question of this 
year—India. Lord Meston here expounds the virtues of the 
Simon Report, and attempts to show beforehand that an 
opposition to it must be factious and interested, a point of 
view with which the Spectator does not sympathize. Two 
excellent articles in this number are “* Five Years of Progress 
in Prison Administration,’ by G. D. Turner, and ‘ The 
Economic Paradox in Uzbekistan,” by Dr. Anna L. Strong, 
The former shows how complete is the revolution led, for once, 
by Great Britain, in our view of the function of prisons—i.e., 
from punishment to the cure of crime as the ideal. The latter 
shows what the Russians are doing for the improvement of 
one undeveloped tract of country, using industrialization as 
a weapon for the enlightenment of the people. Dr. Strong has 
nothing but praise for this aspect of the revolution. Another 
good article is that by Mr. Wilson Harris on the Vilna ques- 
tion, which may, by an attempt shortly to be made by the 
League, at last be about to approach solution. Mr. Harris’s 
treatment is fair, comprehensive, and sensible, and is an 
admirable study of a type of problem frequently confronting the 
League. There is also an excellent letter by Professor Toynbee, 
the excellence of which does not depend upon_ topicality, 
for it was written from Baghdad in September of last year. 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Amery brings the story of 
Empire Free Trade up to date without taking the argument 
any further. On India, Sir Reginald Craddock argues on the 
assumption that the ‘ Swarajists”’ are a tiny minority of 
**men of evjl will,’ who must be defeated before peace can 
reign. Both he and Sir Stanley Reed attempt to set up the 
Simon Report as the inevitable basis of any reformed consti- 
tution for India, though Sir Stanley hints that it may have 
faults in detail. The best article is, perhaps, ** Land, Popula- 
tion, and General Smuts,” by Julian Huxley, who lifts the 
difficult question of white and black civilization in Africa for 
a moment out of the darkness of interest and faction into the 
light of biology. It must give any thoughtful reader pause 
to learn of ‘ the strange distaste for living or conferring the 
gift of life’? which has seized on various primitive peoples 
brought into contact with our culture. Another excellent and 
unusually hopeful article is ‘* Rationalization and the Steel 
Industry,” by Jules Menken. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the writer gives sufficient weight to the mere size of the com- 
binations arrayed against us, though he is perfectly aware of 
the disproportion. 

The most attractive features of The Fortnightly are two 
short stories—-or sketches—** Echoes,’ by Osbert Sitwell, and 
“ Agranti, for Lisbon,” by V. S. Pritchett. Both of them 
illustrate the extreme difficulty of accurately delimiting this 
form, or distinguishing it from the pure descriptive essay, 
though Mr. Pritchett’s has indeed more action, and less form, 
than Mr. Sitwell’s. For the rest, Mr. Clifford Bax discourses 
upon marriage in the spirit of the bargain basement ; Messrs. 
John Bell and Maxwell H. H. Macartney present respectively 
the French and Italian sides of the present coolness, in argu- 
ments a degree less disingenuous than the originals. Lieut.- 
Commander Kenworthy fathers his hopes upon the political 
outlook ; and Mr. Earle Welby is a trifle less lucidly reac- 
tionary than usual on the subject of Rural England. . 

Blackwood’s has its War story, ‘‘ A Second Mate with the 
Senussi,”’ by Shalimar, and its detective story, *‘ The Whistle,” 
by Douglas G. Browne. Both are good. Mr. R. S. Garnett 
continues his ** Bookhunting Adventures.” 

The National Review has a good article on ‘*‘ French House- 
keeping,”’ by Philip Carr, one on ‘* Old Parish Life in London,” 
by Charles Pendrill, an account of ** The Holzminden Tunnel 
Escape,’ and an article by Mr. Bonamy Dobrée on some 
recent French books, which is interesting, though the principle 
of selection is somewhat obscure. 

Articles of special interest in the Journal of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs for July, 1930, are ‘* Soviet Russia’s 
Place in World Trade,” by Mr. E. F. Wise, C.B., M.P., and 
** The International Status of India,” by Dr. Lanka Sundaram, 
M.A., Ph.D. How we are proceeding slowly and surely on the 
way to peace is lucidly explained by the Prime Minister, whose 
subject is ‘* The London Naval Conference,” and it is perhaps 
a special tribute to the happy state of British public relations 
that this ‘* wild’ Socialist can be on friendly terms with all 
sorts and conditions of our public men such as, for instance, 
Admiral Sir Sydney Fremantle, with whom on all major 
questions of naval policy Mr. Ramsay MacDonald cannot but 
agree to disagree. Dr. Tibor Eckhardt gives an encouraging 
picture of the present state of mind in central European 
countries, which seems to suggest that the system of the Peace 
Treaties, ‘* built up on a basis of mutual hatred and fear,” 
may soon be giving place to one reared on economic conditions 
and common sense. 
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JOHN MURRAY 


Two books by CONAN DOYLE 


His latest volume A cheaper edition of his 


THE EDGE OF THE UNKNOWN MEMORIES AND ADVENTURES 
This, the last written work of the author, is addressed Sir Arthur Conan Dyle had a life which, for variety 
to that vast public who are convinced that there ond set: edd el eels leche 


are strange forces in nature and that we are on the a ; 
edge of great discoveries in that direction. 7s. 6d. net. new edition he added a further account of his 40 


Second Impression Printing. years’ studies in the occult. 7s. 6d. net. 



















Twelfth Impression. With a New Preface 
AXEL MUNTHE’S 
THE STORY OF SAN MICHELE 


In his new preface the author commiserates with the reviewers who have failed to find an adequate label for this 
elusive book. ‘* Some have described it as an Autobiography, others have called it The Memoirs of a 
Doctor. As far as I can understand, it is neither the one nor the other. If this book has turned out to 
be an Autobiography, I begin to believe that, judging from the sale of it, the simplest way to write a 
book about oneself consists in trying as hard as one can to think of somebody else.” 16s. net. 











KING EDWARD VII AND HIS SIR WATER 





COURT (Scott, Hogg, Lockhart and Joanna Baillie) 
By SIR LIONEL CUST, K.C.V.O. By DONALD CARSWELL 
Second Impression. Illus. 12s. net. Illustrated. 15s. net. 






SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER’S PRINCE ANDREW OF GREECE’S 
Some Personal Experiences Towards Disaster 
Illustrated. 12s. net. Illustrated. 15s. net. 





CAPTAIN COOK BEHIND THE SCENES 


150 YEARS AFTER IN MANY WARS 


By SIR JOSEPH CARRUTHERS, K.C.M.G. By Lieut.-Gen. SIR GEORGE MacMUNN, 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. K.C.B., D.S.O. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE ARROW OF GLENLYON THE ROAD HOME 
By A. A. W. RAMSAY, M.A., Phil.D. By GERTRUDE M. N. RAMSAY 
Illustrated. 6s. net. 6s. net. 


DOMINATION CLOUD-MESSENGER 















Some Napoleonic Episodes An Indian Love Lyric 
By MARJORIE JOHNSTON Translated from the Sanscrit of KALIDASA 
Illustrated. 12s. net. By Charles King. 2s, 6d. net. 










New 7/6 Novels 
ALEXIS MACANDREW’S first novel DOWN TO THE SEA —piaised by P. C. WREN 









TONY POTTER THE BODY ON THE BUS 
By T. J. MORRISON LEONARD HOLLINGWORTH 
ADIOS! BREAKERS 

By L. and V. S. BARTLETT By N. BRYSSON MORRISON 





50 Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 194.) 


In view of the Federal constitution proposed by the Simon 
Commission for India, the appearance of an able book on The 
Failure of Federalism in Australia, by A. P. Canaway, K.C. 
(Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d.),“may seem ominous. 
However, the author soon makes it clear that he does not 
object to Federalism in communities which, like Canada or 
India, are not homogeneous, but that he regards six of the 
seven executives and Parliaments in the Commonwealth as 
superfluous, since the community is uniform. Mr. Canaway is 
a New South Wales barrister, and he has no- difficulty in 
showing that the co-existence of Federal and State authorities 
in a sparsely populated country leads to high expenditure and 
a conflict of legal and administrative measures. He admits 
that hitherto the electorate has shown itself unwilling to give 
greater powers to the Federal Government at successive 
referenda. Western Australia has recently made a gesture in 
tavour of secession, so troubled is it at the increase of Com- 
monwealth taxation. But the legislatures in the older States 
will doubtless be very reluctant to vote their own extinction 
in favour of a unitary Parliament at Canberra, with a single 
executive for the whole island continent. 


* i * * 


The recent articles by Dr. Edward Thompson, poet and 
novelist and lecturer in Bengali at: Oxford, have now been 
reprinted from the Times under the heading America and India 
(price 2d.). The wholly inaccurate or misleading statements 
in American periodicals which are cited here have to be 
seen to be believed. Nevertheless, there is abundant evidence 
that there is also intelligent American comment on the problems 
of Great Britain and India to put by the side of this twaddle. 
A meed of gratitude is due, for instance, to the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, which has reprinted a 
carefully worded statement by Professor Nicholas Murray 
Butler, its President. Copies of this may be had from the 
Division of Intercourse and Education, Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 405 West 117th Street, New York City. 


* ae % * 


Francis Place, the Charing Cross tailor and Radical organizer 
of the Reform Bill era, was a pioneer of birth-control, which 
he advocated, cautiously but clearly, in a few pages of his 
Illustrations and Proofs of the Principles of Population. This 
book, published in 1822, has now been reprinted and edited 
by Professor Norman KE. Himes, of Clark University (G. Allen 
and Unwin, 12s. 6d.). Place was a poor writer, and he devoted 
much of his space to a refutation of William Godwin, who had 
attacked Malthus’ celebrated Essay on Population. But he 
made it plain that, unlike Malthus, who advocated late 
marriage, he believed in “ such physical means of prevention 


as prudence may point out and reason may sanction,” to keep | 


the supply of labour below the demand and assure a ‘ com- 
fortable subsistence” to all. In later years, as the editor 


points out, Place strove to disseminate the information which , 
he thought that working-men and women should possess. : 
Incidentally Place remarks on the marked improvement in | 


the health of London that he had noticed in his lifetime, during 
what we now call the Industrial Revolution. 


In a recent notice of The King Against Anne Bickerton 
(Harrap, 7s. 6d.), by Sydney Fowler, the reviewer stated that 
Anne Bickerton, in the book, carries upstairs a supposedly 
cmpty cup into which a quantity of weed killer has been put, 
without seeing the weed killer. We are informed that this is 
not so, and the reviewer has asked us to apologize for any 
false impression that may have been conveyed. His mistake 
was due to his having misread the result of an argument 
between the prosecuting and defending sides in the book 
itself. 











Why you should drink— 


Tt is the purest natural 
spring water known. 


Reason 1. 
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General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. Rideout, 1 Sloane 
Gardens, S.W. 1. 


Questions on Sources of Quotations 
Where do the following familiar quotations come from ? 
1. “ The grand old name of gentleman.” 
2. ‘* Absence makes the heart grow fonder.” 
3. “ The Devil was sick—the Devil a Saint would be.” 
4. “ Hostages to Fortune.” 
5. ‘‘ None but the brave deserve the fair.” 
6. “I do not love thee, Dr. Fell.” 
7. “ Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast.” 
8. * Damn with faint praise.” 
9. “ Great wits are sure to madness near allied.” 
10. ‘* Pity’s akin to love.” 
11. “Man wants but little here below nor wants that little long.” 
12. *‘ God helps them that ol themselves.” 
13. “Story! God bless you! I have none to tell, Sir,” 


Answers will be found on page 202, 


Finance—Public & Private 
Financial Notes 


INVESTMENT, Markets STEADY. 
ALTHOUGH business has naturally been small in volume, 
as a result of the holiday season, the investment sections of 
the Stock Exchange have preserved quite a firm tone, gilt- 
edged stocks hardening appreciably on hopes of.a cessation 
of the French gold drain and consequent lessening of fears 
of dearer money having to be imposed in self-defence. It is 
notable that in gilt-edged markets it is the long-dated stocks 
which are chiefly favoured. These have fluctuated, of 
course, according to the day-to-day view of monetary affairs, 
but the stocks just outside the money group have been very 
firm, the London Electric 5 per cent. Debenture Stock in 
particular. being favoured. 
* * * CY 

Outside of the gilt-edged section markets have shown 
a little irregularity in places, but most of the new foreign 
stocks ‘keep steady. The Austrian Loan has slipped back, 
however, on fears of selling of the dollar bonds of the American 
issue in this market, the American portion of the Loan 
apparently not having been particularly well absorbed. 

* * * % 

In the industrial market there has been rather a setback 
in most of the shares which are affected by transatlantic 
influences, the Gramophone group in particular being weak, 
and Imperial Chemicals and other former favourites like 
Molasses have suffered severely. The Brewery section also 
has reacted despite excellent annual reports from Arthur 
Guinness Son and Co., and Watney, Combe, Reid showing 
substantially increased profits. 

* * * * 

The fall in Waring and Gillow, too, was another shock 
to the market, for it was only in June last that official assur- 
ances were given as to the profits and maintenance of the 
15 per cent. dividend on the Ordinary shares, and now the 
Preference dividend has to be postponed for reasons which 


' have not been disclosed. Rubber shares have been depressed 


by the weakness of the commodity which has fuiled to derive 
any benefit from the result of the conversations of the British 
with the Dutch growers mentioned in a subsequent paragraph. 


: Oils have retained their steadiness, and there has been some 


revival of interest in South African Mines, the Cape being 
disposed to support them. The Rhodesian section, however, 
has subsided into quietude and Tins remain depressed. 
* * * ae 
Tr Frencn Monty Market. 

The consistently favourable exchange enjoyed by France, 
notwithstanding the heavy movement of gold towards Paris 
produced thereby, has been a topic of discussion in City 
circles for some considerable time and the exp’anitions 
put forward to account. for it have not always been com- 
pletely convincing. In the latest quarterly review issued 
by Messrs. J. Henry Schroder and Co., however, there is 
an investigation of the question which covers the subject in 
a most comprehensive manner. In this review the writer 


. does not subscribe to the view that France has any desire to 


embarrass other monetary centres by continuing to attract 
quantities of gold. He puts forward facts which adequately 


‘account for the continuance of the favourable exchange 


and attributes absence of ‘the normal effect of such large 


' gold shipments to the: antiquated money market «system 


in Paris. The Bank’ of France, for example, is not allowed to 

hold investments or to effect open market operations. while 

the ordinary banks are averse to rediscounting their bills 

with it. The remedy suggested by Messrs. Schroder’s review 

is the revival of. long-term. lending by. France. to- foreign 
(Continued on page 202.) 
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Round the World Cruise 


Here's the finest of ali Cruises! Right round the world, 
visiting all the famous show places, as well as many 
other beauty spots “ off-the-beaten-track.”” And every- 
where in perfect comfort and safety! Long years of 
Cruise experience are behind this trip, planned to 
visit the various ports at the best time of year for each. 
The Holy Land at Xmas, Cairo on New Year's Eve, 
India in the Cool Season, Japan in Blossom-time. 
“Empress of Australia’ (22,000 tons oil-burner), 
Dreamship of Cruises, leaves Southampton on Novem- 
ber 14th, from Monaco 1éth December. Inclusive 
fares from Southampton £448; Monaco £397, Re- 
serve Now, Write for illustrated booklet, 


A. R. Powell, Cruise Dept., 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65, Charing Cross (Trafalgar 

Square), London, S.W. 1 

Offices throughout the World. 
r~ 









Always carry Canadian La 
Pacific Traveller's cheques 4 
— safe and convenient 











can be provided at age 65, 
or at death if earlier, by an 


£1 000 annual payment of 


£16 10s. from age 25 
24 m i a 
41 ‘i » 45 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Stree’, London, E.C. 2. 
No shareholders. 


No commission. 








MAKER OF FINE CHOCOLATES 

















Hien Bentiican 
| Overseas 


| need the prayers and assistance of God's 
| people in the Homeland. 


Great opportunities for witness in A\fiica, 


East and West, are being lost through 
| lack of means. 
| The Church in the Dominions Overseas 


is hopelessly handicapped in its task of 
| ministering to the newer settlements for the 
| same cause. 


Prayer, support and service, given now 
will produce an abundant harvest. 





Your contribution will be gratefully acknowledged by 
The Secretary, 


The Colonial 
and Continental | 
_ Church Society | 





| 9 Serjeants’ Inn, Fleet Street, 
| London, E.C. 4. 














INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


— and obtain 
sot 


a Assets over £7,331,400. AIFTEARy 

eserve Funds £342,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus biteness Stcunst 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January Ist 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 


penny of his capital. FREE of INCOME -TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
Established 1885, under the Presidency of the late Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Esq. 






























Trustees: Rav. 8S. W. Hughes, D.D.; E. W. Beard, 

Remittances can be forwarded through any branch of the Society's Bankers. 
INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 

C. JOHNSTON Burt, F.C.LS., Manager. 








Devotees of 
the hropp 


The long smooth giide of the close- 
cutting Kropp - is obtained every day, with a 
to.ch on the strop. No other razor requires 
so little attention to ensure a perfect shave 
every morning, 

From all Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, ctc. 


In case, 
Black 
handle 10/6 


ALL BRITISH “ton” 4y,, 


hanale 


It never » rageires GHUHANG 56 postoura 


jor @ copy of 
Shavers’ Kit” 
Booklet No. 164. 
Whclesale only. 
Osborne, Garrett 
& Co., Ltd., 
London, W. 1. 
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Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 200.) 


borrowers, but for the time being French investors do not 
seem ‘to be attracted by Foreign Bonds. 
* * * * 


RvuBBER RESTRICTION. 

After protracted conversations, the English and Dutch 
Rubber Producers have agreed upon the principles which 
should govern any scheme devised to deal with the present 
over-production of the commodity, but these principles depend 
for their operation upon their acceptance by the Governments 
concerned. The idea of voluntary restriction is dismissed as 
insufficient to meet the situation. Widespread disaster, it is 
considered, can only be averted by the intervention of the 
Governments of the rubber-producing countries. Therefore, 
the first step will be to find out from the Governments whether 
they will regulate the production and export of rubber in 
their territories by legislation. It is suggested that 9d. should 
be the pivotal price as being the lowest which will keep the 
industry solvent, while release and contraction of supplies, it 
is laid down, must be flexible enough to prevent shortage of 
supplies to consumers. 

* * * * 

Any scheme for restriction, it will be seen, is likely to take 
some considerable time to come into operation, and since the 
announcement of the ideas of the British and Dutch rubber 
growers, the price of the commodity has dropped to a new 
low level, so that it is obvious that rubber shareholders 
-annot look for dividends until there is a recovery. 

2 


A Prosperous Trust. 

The figures of the Continental and Industrial Trust, which 
is closely associated with Messrs. J. Henry Schroder & Co., 
make an excellent showing in respect of the year to May 31st 
last, and this is the more notable in view of the conditions of 
the period covered by the accounts, for net revenue showed a 
substantial expansion at £177,545 comparing with £146,518 
for the previous year, and after payment of the Preference 
dividend at 5} per cent. on £1,000,000 requiring £43,312 nett, 
a distribution of 14 per cent. is being made on the Ordinary 
shares, as compared with 12 per cent. in the previous year. 
The Trust was formed in 1924, and the dividend has gone up 
from 5 per cent. for the year 1926 to the present level. In 
addition a substantial Capital Reserve has been built up, 
amounting with the Share Premium Account to £880,668, 
and notwithstanding the fall in security values during the 
year the value of the company’s investments at the date of 
the balance-sheet was in excess of their book value, so that 
the capital reserves were more than intact. 

A. W. K. 





Answers to Questions on Sources of Quotations 


1. Tennyson, In Memoriam, Canto. ex, iii. 2. Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, Isle of Beauty. 3. Rabelais, Book 4, chapter 24. 
4. Francis Bacon, Essay 8, Of Marriage and Single Life. 5. John 
Dryden, Alexander’s Feast, line 15. 6. Tom Brown (1663-1704). 
—7. William Congreve, The Mourning Bride, Act I, Scene 1. 
8. Pope, Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, line 201. 9. John Dryden, 
Absalom and Achitophel, Part I, line 163. 10. Thomas Southerne, 
Oroonoko, Act II, Scene 1. 11. Goldsmith, The Hermit, 
Stanza 8. jami I 
Canning, The Friend of Humanity and the Knife Grinder. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 


also at Bir h Manch , Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 

















A Great Work with a Great Object. 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
TRAINING SHIP 


The Society has recently acquired Esher Place, Esher, where 

170 girls will receive proper home infl and d tic training, 

£10,000 is required to complete the pence pel and adapt the house 
for its new use. Please send a contribution. 





The 
“ARETHUSA” 











10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine, 





1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


for all branches of the Society’s work. 
Tuertr Majesties THE KinG anp Queren, H.R.H. Princess 
Harewoop, Fievp-Marsuat H.R.H. Tue Duke 
H.R.H. Tue Prince oF Wates, K.G. 
Francis H. Crayton, Esg. Deputy 
Chairman of “ Arethusa’”’ Committee: 
Brian Petty, A.F.C. 


W.C. 2. 





Patrons: 
Mary, CounTESS OF 
or ConnauGut. President: 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
Chairman: Lorp DaryNGTON. 
Howson F, Devitt, Esg. Secretary: F. 


164 Shaftesbury 


The 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 





Avenue, London, 


Society pleads for Legacies and Bequests. 

















Paid up Capital ae nae ae «on ose ewe £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund eee £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ee £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE EFFECT 
OF AN 


OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LONDON, 





W.1, 














BRITISH HOTELS SECTION 

















rF\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
Virst-class residential. Fully licensed. is 


R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (17 59). Well of Holy Grail. 





LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. 
Holiday centre. Good table. Comprehensive library. 
Summer School of Dramatic Art. 
Craft Classes. Expeditions. Terms mod.—Apply Warden. 


TIVORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plair, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. "Phone: 2207. 


Ideal 





TPIORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 





] OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 


Close Pier, shops, golf links. Tel.: 1154. ABROGATE.— THE 





E CATRN, first class. 
modation 300. W rite for Illustrated Tariff. 


ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 


Accom- 





|] UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. Best situa- 

tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths Ballroom 
Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 


Hydro. 
Bedrooms ; 
sive, others at lower rates. 





ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. 
For health, comfort and pleasure. 
those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, inclu- 
Prospectus free. 


RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 





G reatest 
270 


Britain's 
TF\OTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 

1st class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting. 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:lotnes 14, 





BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 


I ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE i 
rooms (h. and c. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 


RIDGE OF ALLAN, Stirl’gshire —ALLAN WATER 
HOTEL. Mod. elec. treat. appliances, Grms., Brallan. 


REFORMED INNS. 
Ask for eae List (2d. post free) od 170 INNS and 
( 








R.A.C. Guide, from J. T. CunLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS ‘for Rheumatism. 





PVASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 


URREY TRUST INNS for 
quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements, to SECRETARY, 53 


ELS 4 
saan. A HOUSE ‘ASSOCIATION, 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. Gzonan's Hovsk, 193 ReuENt 


managed by 
excellent country | PEOPLE’S REFR 














vo Facing sea. Nr. pier & bowling | ey 125 bedrooms. 
Linglish chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 





ier: TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
cae & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071. 





High Street. Guildford. 





STREET, W. 1. 





TNORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. First- 
class. 200 rooms fitted with h. & c. water, Suites & 

rooms with baths. Garage. Philip Brown’s “ Revellers ” 

Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for the season, 





HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfas! 

6s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With diuner, 6s. 6d., or 
2 guineas weekly. 
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tease som 


Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as 
v i Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. with remittanca 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FINANCIAL 








] ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
4 financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 
Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Lrp., 
18 Savile Row, W. 1. (Gerrard 6333.) 








APPEALS 


AST END MISSLON.—15,000 CHILDREN trom 
homes of poverty in East End slums will, this 
summer, be given A DAY’S HOLIDAY at the Seaside 
orin the Country. 2s. pays for one child, giving him, or 
her, twelve hours’ happiness. BETWEEN 500 and 600 
of the most DELICATE and SICKLY BOYS and GIRS 
will be sent to a Holiday Home for a fortnight at a cost 
of 30s. each. Thousands of tired-out mothers and ox. 
por will also be given a holiday. STEPNEY IS 
ONDON’S MOST OVERCROWDED AND POOREST? 
BOROUGH. Please send gencrous help. Contribu 
tions, greatly needed, thankfully acknowledged by the 
Rev. F. W. Chudleigh, East End Mission, Stepney 
Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E. 1. 











PERSONAL 
the OFF CLOTHING AND BOOTS SORELY 
J NEEDED.—Can you send parcel for distribution 
among children, women and men dwelling in East End 
Slums ? Pareel should be addressed: The Rev. F. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall 
Commercial Road, London, FE. 1. 
] Y ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, ly Park Koad, 
Bexhill-on-Sea, Sunny house near sca-tront, 
Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WAN 


v} 





ONDON Shipping Manager earnestly seeks some 
4 appointment in London offering greater future 
for honest, hard work; used to responsibility. War 
services from school, 1914-17. Wounded 1917.—Box 
1634, The Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 





FP\HE Government of the Punjab invite applications 

for an appointment as VICE- PRINCIPAL of 
the Mayo School of Arts, Lahore. Candidates should 
have knowledge and experience of painting both in 
Indian and European style in water as well as in oil 
colours. An adequate knowledge of drawing from life 
and previous experience of teaching is essential. In 
addition candidates should have a sound and practical 
knowledge of designs as applied to any of the following 
art crafts: 

(a) Advanced Cabinet Work. 

(b) Ornamental Metal Work. 

(ec) Colour Lithography and Wood Cuts. 
Pay, Rs.500 a calendar monthrising by annualincrements 
ot Rs. 25 to Rs. 650, thereafter by annual increments 
of Rs. 30 to Rs. 800 a calendar month. Sterling equiv- 
alent per annum current rate of exchange, Rs. 500: 
£450; Rs. 800: £720. The appointment will be 
permanent and pensionable subject to one year’s pro- 
bation. Application should be made by letter, giving 
date and place of birth, parentage, and brief history of 
career in chronological order, enclosing copies of testi- 
monials and two examples of work (one of painting 
and one of design) direct to the PRINCIPAL, Mayo 
School of Arts, Lahore, Punjab, India. Last date for 
the receipt of applications, September 15th, 1930. 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 








ELLERMAN 
CITY-HALL 
BUCKNALL 

LINES 


EGYPT SUDAN INDIA 
CEYLON MALAY 
STRAITS PHILIPPINES 
CHINA JAPAN 


AND 
SOUTH AFRICA 


FAST MODERN PASSENGER 
STEAMERS SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
FOR EASTERN SERVICE 


SPACIOUS PROMENADE DECKS, 
STATEROOMS AND PUBLIC 
APARTMENTS 


MODERATE RATES 
UNSURPASSED CUISINE 


For sailings and full particulars 
apply 
LONDON 


104-106 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 
Avenue 9340 


LIVERPOOL 

TOWER BUILDING, WATER ST. | 
| 

| 

| 








Central 3840 


GLASGOW 
75 BOTHWELL ST. 
Central 9222 




















GECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS 
; TRAINING. 


Kensington College, because of the extremely high 
standard attained by its students, always has more 
applications for trained Secretaries than it can meet, 
this is at once a tribute to the success of the methods 
employed and a pointer for those who wish to make a 
successful start in business. The College makes a 
speciality of languages and foreign shorthand and gives 
a written guarantee to provide every student with a 
good salaried post on completion of training. SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS will be awarded iu September, 
Full details, with prospectus from 

Mr. D. L. MUNFORD, Director, 
KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
Bishop’s Road, London, W. 2. 
Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

Residential accommodation for girls is available in 
the College buildings. 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


K LOCUTION.—Mr. Chas. 





Seymour gives private les- 
sons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Bar, Pul- 
Platiorm, Banquet.) Also Voice, treathing, 
Brochure for'’d.—401 Strand, W.C. 2. 





pit, 
Confidence. 





‘PEAKING VOICE TRAINED.—Tone, Clear Articu- 
\) lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Confidence. Private Lessons 
—R. E. Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Rpeezrean HOUSE SCHOOL, Eastbourne.—Re- 


cognized by Board of Education. Preparation tor 
all exams. to University entrance standard. Mod. fees, 








| OWNSIDE, PURLEY.—Preparatory for Public 
Schools. Scholarships and Exhibitions Winchester 

Lancing, Merchant Taylors. 40 gns. perterm. Vacancies 

for boarders only, Sept.—Apply Headmaster for pros. 





W OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nr. KIDDERMINSTER), 

—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other house, 
Fees, £70 per annum. Apply Headmaster. 











UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
A LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
trobationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER, 





| KAN CLOSE SCHOOL, CHELTENHAM. 
Head-Master: P. Boron, M.A., formerly Head of 
the Physics and Engineering Dept. of Oundle School. 


Public School represented on Head-Masters’ Con- 
ference. Boarders only, ages 8—19. Separate Pre- 
paratory Department. Scholarships £80 to £25 per 
annum awarded by examination in June. Exhibitions 


£30 per annum available each term for sons of clergy. 
See Public Schools Year Book. 





SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 
Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 





Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 
MODERN LAN AGES, French, German, and 





Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 
wo 1 tal 
MISS MILDRED RANSOM 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington (302. 





VAREERKS FOR EDUCATED PU PILS.—!raining to 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





rere KDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 


3.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman, 
«. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 


Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships 
(oan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
ipply to the SECRETARY. 
ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
Newport, Shropshire.—Residential, private rooms 
modern sanitation: tarm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Course 
thoroughty practical 
IVERPOOL PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
The Course covers three years. New studen‘s 
can enter in October and January.—Prospectus sent cn 
application vo Secretary. 








2() Gns. term. Few Vac. Good Home—Prep. School 
ys (Thanet).—Headmaster, BM/MCP. London, W.C, 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YIRLS’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL, The Grove, near 
J Watford, Herts. Magnificent situation, 200 acre 
park. Small classes. Exam. centre. Domestic science 
branch, School ponics. Entire charge. Parents will 
testify to care and individualinterest. Fees, £42 termly. 





EADINGTON SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, OXFORD.— 
Boarding and Day School. Girls prepared for 
University & other examinations. Self-contained Junior 
School and Boarding House for girls under 12 & boys 
under 9.—Prosp. on application to HEAD-MISTRESS, 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. “* Watford 616.” 





1T. DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON.— 
h SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
wathing, good food. Fees : Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 





'T. HELEN’S. COCKERMOUTH.—Recognized 
Ss the Board of Education. 


YT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, Polmont, Stiriingshire. 
s —'This school is not a large one and the Girls are 
well cared for, both on the Educational and Health side, 
Good Grounds and Playing Fields. Moderate Fees, 
—Principal, Miss E. C. Stent. Vice-Principal, Miss 
E. E. M. Walrond. 


by 
Principal: Miss WHEELER. 




















IN CALIFORNIA, 


TEXAS, MEXICO, 
NEW MEXICO, ARIZONA. 











SPEND YOUR HOLIDAYS 


RETURN TICKETS AT SPECIAL FARES. 





FOUR GREAT SCENIC ROUTES | 


A. B. REYNOLDSON, General Agent for Gt. Britain, 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES, 


! 


ACROSS AMERICA 


In connection with any 
Atlantic Steamship Line. 


49 Leadenhall St., London, E.C. 3; 
21 Water St., Liverpool, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


(continued). 





SS: MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, CIRENCESTER, GLOS. 
b (English Church).—Beautiful house and grounds. 
Qualified staff.—Apply SISTER-IN-CHARGE. 





ae, NICHOLAS Preparatory School for Girls up to 14. 
b Stanmore (recognised by Board of Education), 
removed on July 29th to Boxmoor, Herts. 





TF\XHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIKLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available-——Apply, the PRINCIPALS. 





rFXUDOR HALL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. Founded 

1850. Thorough education for girls. Languages, 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Highly qualified staff. 
Reautiful grounds. Fees from 50°guineas. 





£3( TERMLY.—Girls of good birth likely to excel at 
Fg t lessons or games received at above special fee 
in country boarding school near London. Opening new 
wing in September.—Kindly give full particulars in first 
lctter.—Box 1633, The Spectator. 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 











{\CHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK) advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. ‘Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 





CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINEN'!, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and 1ough idea of tees should be given. 
J.&.J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C, 4. Lel.: Mansion House 5053. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





UTHORS should send immediatety for free specimen 

copy of Writer's Own Magazine (6d. monthly), 

Invaluable for practical help and suggestion. Address, 
Arthur H .Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hill, London. 





NOR efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS., &c., to Miss Grouse, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W. 1. Gerrard 1542. 


£2 & (\A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
o L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post? 
Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8 " free from London Col- 
lege of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, W. 1—the 
school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








PUBLICATIONS 


YEND YOUR NAME and address on post card for 

current issue of East End Star. Invaluable for 
Sunday School teachers and Christian workers. Fully 
illustrated. Fascinating stories of East End _ life. 
Printed and published by the Rev. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, 
East End Mission, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial 
Road, London, E. 1 











TRANSLATIONS 





I ITERARY Translations, German into English, by 
4 competent translator.—Box 1632, the Spectator. 














| Have you 
anything to sell? 





Readers having anything to sell, 
or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announce- 
ments to the notice of the many 
thousands of readers of the 
Spectator. Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the 
Spectator Otfices, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Dis- 
counts :--24% for 6 _ insertions; 
5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 
10% for 52. 


























APARTMENTS 





jad /6 DAILY (from), 35s. weekly (from).—Room, 
e)/ breakfast and hot bath. No tips. Constant 
hot water all rooms. (as fires, elec. light. ’Bus 6, 7, 8 
or 15 from Bond Street to Cambridge TERRACE, 1d.— 
Apply Hemming & Hemming, Ltd., 34 Southwick 
Street, Cambridge TERRACE, W.2. ’Phone 2364 
Paddington. 








La to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 





ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptlyexecuted, 
AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, sd. per 1,600. 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westclitf-on-Sea. 





SS. TYPED, 1s. per 1,000 words, including carbon 
copy. Accuracy guaranteed.—MONA STUART, 
14 Frewin Road, London, 5.W. 18. 





QONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent 
&c., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


Good stories, 





TF\YPEWRITING.—MSS. 10d. per 1,000. Week-end 
work undertaken,—Miss Sergeant, 6 Talbot House, 
St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. Temple Bar 2269. 





TOURS, &c. 





K LEVENTH WORLD TOUR, Nov. 7th.—Java, Bang- 

kok, Angkor, Japan, Pekin, U.S.A., &c. Also Nov. 
7th.—INDIA, BURMA, CEY v.—N. 
F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Réad, m, S.E.1 





H ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.-Autumn Cruise, 

September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA 
AGINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, COs, 
RHODES, SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Seerctary, 
3D Aibany Courtyard, Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





hia — BURMA—CEYLON. 

(100 days’ private tour.) 
Conducted and accompanied by doctor and his wife well 
acquainted with East. Leaving London November, 
visiting citics ofinterest. Interviews can be arranged.— 
For particulars write F, W., care of Watkinsons, 115 
High Holborn, W.C. 1. 





SURPLUS APPAREL 





UCTION YOUR SURPLUS APPAREL.—Ward- 
robe Dealers and Private People attend our Sales 
and compete for Ladies’, Gent.’s and Children’s Clothing, 
Furs, Naval and Military Uniforms, Boots, Shocs, Linen 
and Household Effects, Jewellery, Plate, &c., hence top 
prices realized. Sales daily. Prompt settlements, 
SEND TRIAL PARCEL.—Dept. S.P., JOHNSON, 
DYMOND «& SON, LTD., Auction Rooms (est. 1793), 
24-26 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 





M RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
Garments.—" Castleway,’”” Hanworth, Middlesex, 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


I ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 2d, 
perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 34d. per Ib. 

Smoked or pale dried. Ali rail paid. Full price list 

post free.—K. Miles & Co., Bacon Iactory, Bristol. 








‘XN REENGAGES.—English Greengages for preserving, 

&c., 12 Ibs. 6s., 24 Ibs. 11s. 6d., 40 Ibs. 17s. 6d.; 

carriage paid in England and Wales.—F RANK ROSCOE, 
Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 





~ ARGE roasting fowls, 7s. pr.; heavy boilers, 6s. 6.1. 
4 pr.; trussed, post free, cash.—O’ Brien, Poultcrers, 
Bandon, Cork. 





oe ek Pershore Egg, 12 Ibs. 3s. 9d.; 24 Ibs. 

7s. 3d.; 48 Ibs. 14s.; car. paid. Empties free, 
C.W.O. Send for list —J. E. Stanton, Swan Terrace, 
Evesham, 





~— | 





MISCELLANEOUS 





OR SALE.—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 
various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 
Kev. W. D. THompson, Grafton Vicarage, York. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W.1. 





AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
A thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spzctator Offices 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—24$% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% tor 52. 





OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM” 

4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 63. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the mann- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
& CO., LTD., 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 





I OYAL ARTILLERY EMPLOYMENT BUREAU, 

Artillery House, Earl’s Court, 8S.W. 5. Ux-gunners 
carefully chosen for your needs. Smart Uniformed Men 
at shortest notice. Please ‘phone Frobisher 1234. 





I EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in the 
famous “* Fair Isle’ Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.—Write for Illustrated Booklet to $278, WM. 
D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free.James St.Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland. 





EAJ Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 

scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 

own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick, 





YNOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big protits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “8,”’ Lindfield, Sussex. 





YTONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
OO & Hoimes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 











Regd. 
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